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Decision-Making 


BARNABY C. KEENEY 


NE oF the most amusing things 

about educational institutions is 
how decisions are made. Decision- 
making is a popular study in schools 
of management, public administration, 
and business and among sociologists, 
who are themselves quite amusing, 
though they do not intend to be. Very 
few college presidents have ever studied 
decision-making. As you will see, this 
is probably good. 

The question of how decisions are 
made in colleges cannot very well be 
separated from the one about who makes 
the decisions. There is a body of theories 
on this question. Legally, of course, the 
trustees, by whatever name they are 
called, are responsible for making all 
decisions. In the nineteenth century, 
which was a great period of American 
individualism, trustees decided what the 
faculty would think or, at least, what 
they would say. As colleges have be- 
come better established and their boards 
more sophisticated, the trustees have 
delegated a great deal of the decision- 
making to the full-time staff. Beardsley 
Ruml, however, seriously thought that 
the board of trustees can sit down and 
devise a curriculum. This suggestion 
is greeted with, horror by most, but not 
all, other trustees I know. 


Another theory is that the president 
runs the institution. Sometimes this 
theory approaches fact. A college pres- 
ident has a great deal of power, most 
of which is undefined and some of which 
he is well advised not to use, but there 
is no escaping the fact that, if he is 
doing his job, he is involved in every 
major decision that the institution makes. 
As you will see, he makes decisions or 
participates in them in a somewhat dif- 
ferent way from other executives. Some 
people look on the president as a sort 
of father, and, as you know, a great 
many young men do not really like their 
fathers. 

Another theory is that the faculty runs 
the institution. Within the realm of 
education, this is very close to fact 
because, no matter what anyone tells 
a good professor to do, he will do and 
teach just about what he wishes, and, 
if he is pestered too much, he will simply 
go away, for good professors are highly 
mobile. It is quite idle, for example, 
for anyone to devise a curriculum and 
try to impose it on the faculty: no 
matter what you call a course, the man 
who teaches it will determine its con- 
tent. Wise presidents and boards rely 
very heavily on the faculty for decisions 
about education, and they are still wiser 
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if they do not trouble them with de- 
cisions about other matters, such as the 
location of lamp posts on the college 
green. 

Still another theory about control is 
held by the students. Any good student 
body is convinced that it could run the 
institution much better than it is being 
run. Students tend to forget that they 
have, in a way, “hired themselves edu- 
cated,” and that, having hired an insti- 
tution, they are well advised to abide 
by the decisions of the institution. Never- 
theless, no educational decision can 
really be carried out without the stu- 
dents’ approval, because it is virtually 
impossible to impose education upon 
bright young men. 

There is also folklore about the de- 
cisions. A great many people believe 
that the alumni make the decisions in 
colleges, and this belief is inextricably 
embedded in the fiction about college 
life. The alumni are supposed to de- 
mand. good football teams and to be 
completely uninterested in education. 
Actually, our alumni are very under- 
standing about athletic success and fail- 
ure. They are very much interested in 
education and are often envious of what 
the students are getting. This is true, 
however, only when the alumni were, as 
undergraduates, actually educated; un- 
fortunately, this has not been universally 
the case in many institutions, nor of all 
alumni in any institution. 

Another bit of folklore is that public 
opinion determines policies. Public 
opinion is very important, and, if its 
effect is properly channeled, it can pre- 
sent considerable opportunity for educa- 
tional institutions. For example, the 
furor over the sputniks and Russian 
science in general has increased the 
resources available to colleges and uni- 
versities for the development of their 
programs in sciences and engineering. 
Some day, no doubt, there will be an- 
other revelation, and people will become 
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excited about education in the humani- 
ties and realize that it profiteth a man 
very little to win outer space if he 
thereby leaves his own soul prostrate 
on the ground. Another example of the 
effect of public opinion is the great con- 
cern among the American people that 
their extraordinary increase in fertility 
will ultimately result in depriving many 
of their children of the benefits of edu- 
cation—which, presumably, will cause 
them to become even more fertile than 
they have been before. This has forced 
many public institutions to expand, 
sometimes too rapidly, and has set up 
a climate of opinion whereby the public 
is favorably disposed to vote large sums 
of money for the support and growth of 
publicly financed education. 

I have still not told you who makes 
the decisions. Let me give an example 
of why I have not told you. I shall take 
a major educational decision in Brown 
University as my example. We have 
formally been in the business of pre- 
paring teachers for the secondary schools 
for about one hundred years, and for 
one hundred years before that prepara- 
tion was a by-product. Until 1955 or 1956 
there had been no great change in the 
curriculum for the preparation of sec- 
ondary school teachers for fifty years or 
so. Changing the curriculum, by the 
way, is about as easy as moving a ceme- 
tery, and sometimes takes about as long. 

We have recently made a major 
change in our graduate curriculum for 
secondary school teachers. I shall de- 
scribe the evolution of this change step 
by step. The first element was an idea. 
This idea occurred to me in a roomette 
somewhere in the Middle West in 1950. 
I had been visiting universities at the 
expense of one of the foundations and 
had seen quite a lot of teacher prepara- 
tion that I did not like very much. I 
had also been teaching undergraduates 
for about fifteen years and had seen 
quite a few results of their preparation 
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that I did not like very much. Having 
conceived the idea, I set about discussing 
it with members of the faculty, with 
teachers in schools, with the president 
(for I was then dean of the Graduate 
School), and with the people who run 
the schools. It took quite a while for 
people to become convinced. that this 
was a feasible program, and, in the 
process, the idea changed quite a bit— 
mostly, I think, for the better. There 
were several interruptions: one of a 
little over a year when I was on leave, 
and one of three years when I was dean 
of the College before I became presi- 
dent. During these periods the idea 
matured in the minds of a good many 
people. (That means nothing hap- 
pened. ) 

The second step occurred in 1955 
when I became president and set about 
putting this plan into effect. The first 
move was to find a man to run the pro- 
gram. I appointed a committee and 
gave it a model in the person of Mr. 
Elmer Smith, then assistant superinten- 
dent in the Providence school system. 
I told the committee that it would be 
better if we could find a man elsewhere, 
but, in no case, should we accept any- 
one less qualified than he. The com- 
mittee looked for about a year and a 
half, and the people who wanted to come 
appeared to be less qualified than Mr. 
Smith, and the people whom we would 
have liked to have did not wish to come, 
so we finally appointed him. He and 
the dean of the Graduate School, to- 
gether with the chairman of the depart- 
ment of education, then became respon- 
sible for putting the plan into effect. 
In the course of this, the plan developed 
a great deal further and, except for the 
central kernel, was quite different from 
what I had originally had in mind and, 
in fact, much better. 

The next step is the real key, and that 
is the enthusiastic support of the faculty. 
Nothing could have been done without 
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this support and their willing participa- 
tion which were achieved for two rea- 
sons: the first being that the plan was 
a good one, and the second that it was 
in the hands of diplomats. It then be- 
came necessary to secure the agreement 
of the fellows of the Corporation to a 
new curriculum. They agreed with 
some enthusiasm. 

Large sums of money were needed to 
carry out the plan. I had begun to 
look for funds in 1950 and had been 
discussing the evolving plan with the 
very sympathetic officers of the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education after 
that. In 1956 and again in 1959 they 
made sizable grants which together 
with grants from other foundations 
totaled more than $2,000,000. Here 
decisions that had a vital effect on the 
program were made outside the uni- 
versity. 

Meanwhile, it was necessary to build 
up support in the schools, among both 
the teachers and the administrators. 
This, too, was a slow process. I shall 
never forget the tangible skepticism of 
a group of superintendents when I told 
them that we were about to undertake 
a major program in teacher-training. 

As the program has been in operation, 
it has changed further. It has changed 
without compromising the original con- 
ception, and it has changed a great deal 
for the better. 

The question now is, “Who made the 
decision?” The trustees agreed to it, 
but they did not conceive it. The faculty 
participated enthusiastically and agreed 
to the legislation. The real decision is 
made in the classroom every day. Stu- 
dents came, and therefore they made a 
decision that was an essential one. The 
foundation decided to make grants, and 
other foundations followed in their steps. 
The alumni were interested but exerted 
no pressure. Public pressure was not 
an important factor, because this idea 
preceded any real public concern about 
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the schools. As president, I facilitated 
the development of the program, but I 
made no major decision except to try 
to work out something and to appoint 
one man. There was no beating on the 
desk; there was no chart of organization; 
there was not even a reorganization; 
there was no crisply worded directive; 
there was no market survey to determine 
whether or not there were customers. 
Yet this is a very efficient program, and, 
given what was necessary, it was put 
into effect in an efficient manner. It is 
sound in detail and broad in conception, 
and there was no fuss, no fight. 

What would have happened if I or 
my predecessor had made a clear-cut 
decision at the very beginning to pro- 
ceed as we have proceeded? In the 
first place, such a decision would have 
been impossible unless a man were en- 
dowed with foresight beyond human 
nature, because no one could have fore- 
seen what has happened since. Further- 
more, if the president had made a uni- 
lateral decision, the faculty would have 
had to be either wooed or beaten into 
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participation. They would not have sup- 
ported it, and some of them might have 
gone away. The director of the pro- 
gram probably would not have been 
found and certainly would not have been 
received as he has been by the faculty. 
The foundation would not have made a 
grant, because they would have per- 
ceived that faculty support was lacking. 
Thus, the students:would not have come, 
and thus there would have been no pro- 
gram. 

There is a great lack of understanding 
among the public of how educational 
institutions operate, and decision-making 
is a very important phase of operation. 
It is very easy for people to concentrate 
on the wrong things, and even easier 
for them to be distracted by unfamiliar 
procedures. The decisions that will be 
made about American education in the 
next few years will shape the course of 
the world in the next generation. Some 
decisions will be made inside education, 
some outside. They must be made on 
the basis of understanding, not precon- 
ception. 


Some Responsibilities of the State University 
RUSSELL I. THACKREY 


CENTURY ago this country badly 
needed a drastic expansion in the 
offerings of our colleges and an increase 
in the percentage of young people going 
to college. During three decades of the 
last century the percentage of young 
men going to college actually dropped 
by a third! This happened in an ex- 
panding country desperately in need of 
many more well-educated young people 
to solve its increasingly complex prob- 
lems. The existing system of higher 
education showed itself unable to adapt 
in order to meet the need. Even the 
few state universities then in existence 
on the whole followed the established 
tradition of limiting their offerings to 
preparation for the traditional profes- 
sions and gentlemanly occupations. 
There was a widespread demand by 
farsighted men and women for the cre- 
ation of new institutions to meet the 
need. The agitation centered around 
the lack of advanced training available 
in the fields of agriculture and engi- 
neering—or “agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts,” as they were then described. 
Pioneering institutions were founded in 
several states. Many failed for various 
reasons. Pennsylvania State University 
was one of the first two to survive the 
pioneering stage and become an example 
of what has been called America’s 
unique contribution to the long history 
of higher education in the Western 
world—the land-grant state university. 
The fathers of this ovement dreamed 
no little dreams. Although they wanted 
to be sure that education for agriculture 
and industry had an honored place in the 
people’s college, it was not to be at the 
expense of traditional subjects or of new 
claimants for a place in the educational 


sun. After specifying that agriculture 
and the mechanic arts should be empha- 
sized, they went on to specify that “other 
scientific and classical subjects should 
not be excluded”— which meant, accord- 
ing to the man who wrote the Land- 
Grant Act, that they should be included. 
To make assurance doubly sure, they 
defined the whole objective as “the 
liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes in the several pursuits 
and professions of life.” 

Although the Land-Grant Act is often 
viewed as increasing the attention paid 
to vocational as opposed to liberal 
education, it is interesting to note that 
Jonathan Baldwin Turner, one of the 
great figures in the movement, used the 
word liberal in its true sense: as liberat- 
ing. He often said that the professional 
classes of the time—constituting 1 per- 
cent of the population—had their col- 
leges to provide their sons with a liberal 
education, and that what he wanted was 
to provide a form of liberal education 
suited to the needs of the rest of the 
people. 

The men of a century ago had high 
expectations. Replying to the charge 
that the state could not properly provide 
for the conduct of a public university, 
Turner in a speech delivered in 1850 
suggested that public control if properly 
approached, could be far more condu- 
cive to academic distinction and freedom 
than other types of control. He said 
that the public university should be put 
under a board of trustees who should be 
in full charge of its affairs but directly 
responsible to the people through the 
courts. 

The following is his description of the 
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requirements for membership on such a 


board: 


The candidates should be elected with 
such an evident regard to merit, and dis- 
regard of all political and sectarian rela- 
tions, as ever to carry the conviction that 
the equal good of the whole is sought. 

There can be no great difficulty in ac- 
complishing this, if it is well known at 
the outset that the people will keep their 
eye closely upon that man, whoever he 
may be, who, by any bargaining for votes, 
or any direct or indirect local, sinister, or 
selfish action or influence, or any evasion 
or postponement, or by any desire to tamper 
and amend merely to show himself off to 
advantage, shall in any way embarrass or 
endanger this greatest of all interests ever 
committed to a free State—the interest of 
properly and worthily educating all the 
sons of her soil.’ 


People like Turner had great faith in 
the future of this country and in: the 
contributions higher education could 
make to it if suited to and accessible to 
all who could profit from it. 


How much faith did people like 
Turner have? Some indication may be 
had from a review of conditions at the 
time the Land-Grant Act was signed 
into law by President Abraham Lincoln. 


The date was July 2, 1862. On July 
1, Union forces had lost a major battle in 
a war which made uncertain the very 
existence of this nation. This country, 
North and South, had a population of 32 
million at the time. Out of this popula- 
tion more lives were lost as a result of 
war between 1861 and 1865 than in any 
other war in which this country has been 
engaged. Four times as many men were 
killed as in World War I, a million more 
than were killed in World War II, twenty 
times as many as in the Korean War. 
Inflation was rampant, and “printing 
press money” was a fact. Yet in this 


* Address given at Griggsville, Ill., May 13, 
1850. See Mary Turner Carriel, The Life of 
Jonathan Baldwin Turner (privately printed, 
1911), p. 92. 
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darkest period of our history the 
Congress of the United States and the 
President of the United States had no 
hesitancy in investing a major portion 
of our national resources in the higher 
education of future generations of 
America’s young people. I often think 
of this when I am told—as those of us in 
higher education frequently are told— 
that education is this country’s soundest 
and most important investment, but that 
just now we cannot afford to give coming 
generations even the same _ relative 
opportunity recent generations have had. 

Was this faith justified? In these times 
of emphasis on high-level training, some 
part of the answer lies in the fact that 
although the land-grant institutions are 
only 3.4 percent of the total number of 
colleges and universities in this country, 
they grant nearly 40 percent of all 
doctor of philosophy degrees in all 
fields: 55 percent in biology, 100 percent 
in agriculture, 43 percent in physical 
science, 53 percent in engineering, 35 
percent in mathematics. Although the 
land-grant institutions enroll only 18 per- 
cent of the United States student body, 
they confer more than 31 percent of all 
doctoral degrees in the social sciences, 
28 percent of those in business and in 
education, over 25 percent of those in 
English, and about 23 percent of those 
in foreign languages and literature. 

With full awareness that statistics 
alone cannot measure quality, it may be 
noted that 45 percent of all the members 
of the National Academy of Science, over 
50 percent of all living Nobel prize 
winners, roughly 50 percent of the 
members of Congress, and 47 percent of 
all the degree-holding employees of one 
of our great electrical companies, have 
one or more degrees from land-grant 
colleges and state universities. 

Today we as a nation face a situation 
that in some respects compares with that 
of a century ago. Higher education 
needs a vast expansion merely to stand 
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still—merely to educate the same propor- 
tion of our young people as we have been 
educating over the past decade! At the 
same time we must make sure that the 
quality of higher education is steadily 
improved. 

What is the role of the public univer- 
sity of today and tomorrow? Before I 
try to clear ground on this subject let me 
clear away some underbrush: First, all 
universities, public and private, have 
many functions in common. Second, by 
the term “public university” I mean the 
system of public higher education in a 
given state, and not necessarily a specific 
institution. 

Briefly, the role of the public university 
is to conserve knowledge, to advance 
knowledge, and to transmit knowledge. 
Thus stated, it is no different from that 
of any other university. But the role of 
the public university is different in that 
it is designed to meet the needs of the 
whole commonwealth, rather than just 
those of any specific clientele. As the 
late Samuel Capen said: 


[The state university] should concern itself 
with the service, the aspirations, and the 
destinies of the people of the whole com- 
monwealth. The grand plans of the most 
conspicuous and the most useful state in- 
stitutions of the country have concerned 
themselves with these very things, and as 
these plans have gradually been carried 
into effect the states which maintain the 
institutions have gained in wealth, in sta- 
bility, in resourcefulness, and enlighten- 
ment. 


It is this concept of teaching, research, 
and service responsibility to all the 
people that distinguishes the state uni- 
versity. Other institutions may define 
their roles as narrowly or as broadly as 
they wish, and as their resources may 
support. They may exist primarily to 
serve the educational needs of a religious 
body, of a,region, or of an intellectual, 
social, or economic elite. The state 
university does not have and should not 
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have such a choice: its responsibility in 
resident instruction is to serve all the 
young people of the state who can 
benefit from higher education and wish 
to attend the public university. Nor can 
it, as President Hatcher of the University 
of Michigan has so ably pointed out, take 
the position that “only one curriculum— 
even though that be in liberal arts— 
offers the only hope for the survival of 
our civilization in the present period of 
international unrest.” Our civilization is 
deeply rooted in science, technology, and 
the professions, and the needs and desires 
of individuals for education for effective 
leadership in these areas must be pro- 
vided for. Indeed, one of the most 


serious of the wrong assumptions made 
by many who speak of education in our 
time is that there is some antithesis 
between specialization and a_ liberal 
education—but this is another story. 

It has been part of the American 
dream from the beginning that the 


opportunity for education should be 
open to all to the extent that the individ- 
ual can benefit from it. (The concept of 
public responsibility for realizing this 
dream antedates the Constitution itself, 
since it was written into the Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787.) An eloquent early 
statement of that dream was made by 
John B. Bowman, first head of what is 
now the University of Kentucky: 


I want to build a people’s institution; 
a great free university, eventually open 
and accessible to the poorest boy in the 
land, who may come and receive an edu- 
cation practical and suitable for any business 
or profession in life. I want to cheapen 
this whole matter of education, so that, 
under the broad and expansive influence 
of our Republic institutions, and our ad- 
vancing civilization, it may run free, as our 
great rivers, and bless the coming millions. 

Hitherto, our colleges and universities 
have been accessible only to the few, such 
are the expenses attending them. We 
therefore want a university with all the 
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colleges attached, giving education of the 
highest order to all classes.” 


This was the dream, and we have 
come far toward fulfilling it, using our 
public colleges and universities as the 
primary instruments. They were estab- 
lished in the belief that if the individual 
is educated to the maximum of his 
capacity, society will be the primary 
beneficiary and that, therefore, society 
should be responsible for making the 
opportunity available to all. It is useless 
to quibble over whether the individual 
has a right to a university education. The 
important thing is that the interests of 
all of us will be advanced if all have the 
opportunity for such an education. It is 
part of the responsibility of the public 
university to provide continuous and 
continuing leadership toward the realiza- 
tion of this ideal. Obviously the degree 
to which it can be realized in any state 
at any time is conditioned by many 
factors outside the control of the state 
university. 

Opportunity for education is a mockery 
and a sham if that educational oppor- 
tunity be of poor quality. Therefore, the 
ability and willingness of the state to 
finance support of an adequate faculty 
are prime determinants of the extent to 
which opportunity is effectively avail- 
able. And, though the faculty must be 
the first consideration, there must be 
classrooms, laboratories and equipment, 
and places to live. 

The many pressures for funds and lack 
of adequate support from tax sources 
have caused many public universities to 
resort to deriving an increasing propor- 
tion of income from students and their 
families. Today the average American 
student in the average public university 
pays a far higher proportion of the total 
cost of his education than the student in 

*Bowman, “Report,” Kentucky University, 
Announcement, 1865-66, as quoted in James F. 


Hopkins, The University of Kentucky (Lexing- 
ton: University of Kentucky Press, 1951), p. 76. 
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almost any other major country of the 
world. It is small comfort to know that 
the idea of higher education’ being 
available to all was an American idea if 
we lose the reality of it in our own 
country. \ 

The public university is the open door 
to upward social mobility: or as Presi- 
dent Morrill of Minnesota has put it 
much more eloquently, “. . . it is the 
touchstone of opportunity for youth to 
rise to the limits of their capability and 
determination, and thereby the guaran- 
tee of a mobile . . . society.” * 

This door may be closed to many 
young people, with incalculable harm to 
the country, through two processes: (1) 
the rising cost of education to the student 
and his family through increases in 
tuition charges and living expenses; 
and (2) the arbitrary limitation of 
enrollments because of limitations of 
staff and facilities. Either or both may 
be necessary in a given institution at a 
given time if quality of instruction is to 
be preserved. But acceptance of a nec- 
essary evil does not mean that it should 
be condoned. 

It is often said that a high tuition 
charge merely has the effect of making 
those able to pay do so, and that worthy 
students who cannot pay the cost should 
be given scholarships. This is a glib 
argument but not a sound one. 

In the first place it is in the American 
pattern and tradition that public services 
are equally available to all on the same 
terms, and that differences in contribu- 
tions according to ability to pay are 
effected through taxation. The finan- 
cially well off do pay for public higher 
education in proportion to ability. We 
would be shocked at the idea of asking a 
well-to-do family to contribute an extra 
hundred dollars to the support of the 
police force before getting police aid in 

*J. L. Morrill, The Ongoing State University 


(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1960), p. 135. 
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solving a burglary. And we would be 
shocked at the idea of asking a poor 
family to submit to a means test before 
receiving police protection. If all our 
institutions have student charges so high 
as to exclude the children of all but well- 
to-do families and those who are willing 
to make extreme sacrifices for education, 
then our colleges and _ universities 
become courts from which there is no 
appeal for the student who does not 
receive a scholarship. President Henry 
of the University of Illinois has suggested 
that the ceiling on the tuition charge of 
public institutions should be set in such 
a way as to ensure that the total costs of 
room, board, tuition, and other expenses 
do not exceed what the student may 
earn in summer and part-time winter 
employment. In other words the student 
whose family cannot or will not help him 
should be able to work his way. 

It has also been suggested that stu- 
dents who cannot finance their education 
or qualify for scholarships should bor- 
row to pay the cost, on the theory that 
education is a good investment and a 
great financial benefit to the individual. 
Certainly more loan funds are needed 
than are now available. Certainly some 
students, of their own free choice, will 
choose to borrow. But the opportunity 
to borrow differs from the necessity of 
borrowing. What happens to the con- 
cept of service in a society that tells its 
young people that it has no responsibility 
for their education? Can we afford to 
let the size of our supply of educated 
leadership and of scientific talent depend 
on the willingness of young people just 
out of high school to mortgage their 
future for a college education? What 
happens in a recession when the financial 
advantages of higher education look less 
alluring and the terms of credit become 
much more stringent at the same time? 

Of two things I am sure in this connec- 
tion: One is that the application of 
the charge-account philosophy to higher 
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education is not the answer to the Rus- 
sian challenge; the second is that the 
ideal of equal access to education is not 
discernible in proposals that the children 
of the wealthy finish college and start 
life free of debt, while the children of 
people of moderate or low income are 
asked to start their careers and found 
their homes under a long-term indenture. 

The fact is that the public college or 
university with low fees provides the 
best, lowest cost, and least complicated 
scholarship-assistance program conceiv- 
able. 

Those who argue that students should 
pay more of the cost of education some- 
times use the argument that the faculties 
of our universities are subsidizing the 
students. But it should be clear that if 
faculty salaries are too low, the teachers 
are subsidizing society as a whole, and 
not the students; and that if student 
fees are raised as a matter of necessity in 
order to increase faculty salaries, individ- 
ual students are being asked to assume 
what ought to be a public responsibility. 

The establishment of rigid admissions 
standards based on test scores or high 
school class standings also bars many 
students of great potential from higher 
education. It is often said that too many 
students are in college, or that the wrong 
students are in college, and that we 
would save much money by eliminating 
at the outset those who cannot do college 
work. But all the objective standards 
that have been devised are no better 
than rough determinants of ability. One 
well-known public university with high 
standards found that 200 members of its 
graduating class of 1,000 would not have 
been permitted to enter had the ordi- 
nary test-score cutoff point in use at 
many institutions been applied. One of 
the 200 was a Phi Beta Kappa; several 
were on the dean’s honor roll at various 
times; several were doctors or engineers. 
Objective measurements of college abil- 
ity are useful—but I would much prefer 
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to use them in counseling and guidance 
of students than for the rigid exclusion 
of a large group falling below a certain 
line, unless those falling in that group 
have some other opportunity to prove 
that they can do college work. 

My chief point is that the quality 
of a public university's undergraduate 
instruction is not determined by the 
rigidity of its admissions standards, but 
by the quality of instruction it provides 
and the standards of performance it 
requires. Regardless of the quality of 
the faculty, the graduates of any college 
will show a formidable record of per- 
formance if only students of the very 
highest ability are admitted. The prob- 
lem of the public university is to provide 
programs that will challenge the most 
gifted student and at the same time bring 
out the capabilities of the slow learner 
and the late bloomer. There are those 
who would give advanced education to 
only an intellectual elite. No democracy 
can long survive on that basis. 

The responsibility of the state univer- 
sity for education extends not only to its 
undergraduate and graduate students, 
but to adult and continuing education in 
all its variety. This includes degree- 
credit courses for those who are em- 
ployed full time; programs designed to 
bring the latest scientific and other de- 
velopments into practice by those al- 
ready engaged in the professions; and 
cultural programs for appreciation of life 
or for the discharge of adults’ obligations 
as citizens. Much of the hope of our 
educational leaders for solving the prob- 
lems of overcrowding and overspecial- 
ization of the formal college curriculum, 
in fact, rests on the continuance and 
substantial expansion of postcollege 
education. We are witnessing a move- 
ment back to fundamentals in at least 
some of our technical curricula—to- 
ward consolidation of programs rather 
than expansion. Interestingly enough, it 
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is the accelerated pace of increase in 
technical and special knowledge that is 
at the root of this development. The 
tendency has been for each new field of 
specialization to be provided with its 
curriculum. Now the thinking of many 
is that technical advance is so rapid that 
there is small point in teaching the latest 
developments in college, since they will 
be outdated by the time the student 
starts practicing them. Thus, we have 
the movement to concentrate on the 
fundamentals essential to a particular 
broad field of work, and to leave to adult 
and continuing education programs the 
task of keeping the practitioner up to 
date in his field. 

The public university also has a re- 
sponsibility to and for public service 
that is greater than its instructional 
responsibilities however broadly defined. 
To the maximum extent practicable, its 
resources in scholarship, in research, 
must be brought to bear on the solution 
of the problems of the people of the 
commonwealth, and of the nation. 

The public university has the responsi- 
bility for advancing the frontiers of 
knowledge and human understanding 
through pure or basic research not 
directed toward the solution of any 
specific problem. There is no law of 
mankind that is more certain than the 
one that a people that places the most 
emphasis on applied knowledge at the 
expense of basic research is the one 
surest to find the bottom gone from the 
basket in which it placed all its eggs. 
One of the greatest achievements of the 
present-day university, as Sir Eric Ashby 
has pointed out, is that: 


by adapting itself to the scientific revolu- 
tion [it has] reunited education and dis- 
covery . . . two fundamental activities of 
the human mind. Through their respon- 
sibilities for research, they have taken their 
place among the pacemakers for techno- 
logical change, at the same time they resist 
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some of the disintegrating effects of modern 
technology.* 


Above all, perhaps, is the role of the 
university in encouraging individual 
differences and variety in a civilization 
increasingly characterized by pressures 
for conformity, and by mass production 
of everything from ideas to automobiles. 

The concept: of equality in America 
does not involve the idea that all men 
are in fact equal. It is, in fact, based on 
the belief that all men are different—so 
different that no one is wise enough 
or unselfish enough to determine who 
should be given a hereditary and fixed 
status in life as a superior being, or who 
should be denied the opportunity to 
prove his ability. We believe in equality 
of opportunity to be different, to be 
individual, to dissent, to dare. Education 
is a major means through which oppor- 
tunity is kept open. 

If our universities are responsible for 
giving us the concept of motivation 
research for determining the likes and 
dislikes of people considered en masse, 
they also have given us the individuals 
who have proved spectacularly in a few 
cases that nobody particularly wants to 
buy what everybody was supposed to 
want. 

I have tried to say something about 
the responsibility of the state university 
for leadership in quality education for 
undergraduate and graduate students; in 
keeping the doors of educational oppor- 
tunity open; in advancing the frontiers 
of knowledge; in adult education and 
continuing education of all kinds; and 
in public service. To these I would 
certainly add the responsibility for 
education for understanding of the world 
in which we live and understanding of 
the cultures, problems, and aspirations 
of other nations and peoples. 


*Ashby, “Technology and the Academies,” 
Bulletin of the International Association of Uni- 
versities, February 1959, p. 37. 
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Is the task important? There are 
many ways of answering this question, 
and I could furnish a great many from 
the statements of great figures in the 
world of today and the past. I will 


content myself with two: The first is 
from the late Alfred North Whitehead, 
a great student whose career spanned 
many years at Cambridge University in 
England and at Harvard in this country: 


When one considers in its length and 
in its breadth the importance of this ques- 
tion of the education of a nation’s young, 
the broken lives, the defeated hopes, the 
national failures, which result from the 
frivolous inertia with which it is treated, 
it is difficult to restrain from oneself a 
savage rage. In the conditions of modern 
life the rule is absolute, the race which does 
not value trained intelligence is doomed. 
Not all your heroism, not all your social 
charm, not all your wit, not all your victories 
on land or at sea, can move back the finger 
of fate. Today we maintain ourselves. To- 
morrow science will have moved forward 
yet one more step, and there will be no 
appeal from the judgment which will then 
be pronounced on the uneducated. 


The second quotation is from a 
graduate of Harvard University, the 
distinguished newspaper publisher, Mr. 
John Cowles, who in 1955 addressed 
those celebrating the centennial of Penn- 
sylvania State University as follows: 


First it is inevitable that in the immediate 
and continuing future the responsibilities 
and scope of the Land-Grant institutions 
are going to be immeasurably larger than 
they have been, not only actually but also 
in relation to the other segments of our 
over-all educational system. 

Second, if the Land-Grant institutions 
should fail, quantitatively or qualitatively, 
to play to the full the role which destiny 
is assigning them I doubt that we will have 
a free society and a democratic form of 
government in the United States a century 
hence. 


* Whitehead, The Aims of Education (New 
York: New American Library, 1952), p. 26. 
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Can this country meet the responsi- 
bility of keeping educational opportunity 
open to the rapidly increasing numbers 
of its qualified young people? 

President Henry of Illinois gave a 
graphic illustration of the answer in a 
recent talk in which he commented on 
three articles in the same issue of a 
nationally circulated magazine. The first 
article was by a distinguished economist 
who predicted a rapid rate of economic 
growth in the next decade, with the pace 
being substantially accelerated in the 
second half of the period. The second 
article analyzed what people are spend- 
ing their money for now. It indicated 
record spending for travel, hobbies, 
luxuries, and “good living” and stated 
that people have more money for these 
things after necessities are paid for than 
ever before. A third article in the same 
issue referred to a “taxpayers’ revolt” in 
one locality, and to the increasing prob- 
lems of city and state governments to 
get sufficient money to carry on educa- 
tion and other public services. 

How mixed up on fundamentals can 
we get? How wide can we make the 
gap between what we know we need to 
do and what we do? Are the young 
people now in our nursery schools, grade 
schools, and high schools to be the truly 
lost generation so far as higher education 
is concerned? Must we wait for another 
and another and another demonstration 
by the Russians that they have well 
learned the lesson of the value of educa- 
tion and research before we make the 
really major breakthrough in educational 
support that is needed in America for 
Americans? Do we really have less 
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courage and foresight than the man of a 
century ago who launched the land- 
grant movement in the midst of civil war 
and inflation? 

The answer is, of course, that the 
public—and by the public I mean mil- 
lions of individuals—through their own 
mental processes must somehow be 
made to understand the importance of 
vastly increased expenditures for edu- 
cation from both public and private 
sources. This is not a task for educators 
alone. It will be better accomplished to 
the extent that it is not done by educators 
alone. 

At the same time, all those of us in 
some way connected with education 
must have a sense of urgency about these 
things, not because they are in our own 
interest, but because they are in the 
national interest, in the interest of the 
future of all our children. If we acquire 
that sense of urgency; if all the trustees, 
administrators, faculty, and students un- 
derstand what we need to do and why 
we need to do it, and will then com- 
municate our urgency to everyone with 
whom they come in contact, we will have 
the vast majority of the public with us 
in doing what needs to be done. Or we 
will at least have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the responsibility for fail- 
ure lies elsewhere. 

Until we acquire that sense of urgency, 
we err in laying the blame for inaction 
at other doors, on the failure of business- 
men and legislators and farmers and 
others to realize the importance of edu- 
cation. We are in the position immor- 
talized by Pogo in this phrase: “We have 
met the enemy—and he is us!” 
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HE THREE great dedicated callings of 

our time—the religious, the military, 
and the educational—we have come to 
take for granted, for they are part of the 
fabric of our life. Because we take them 
for granted we have, almost absent- 
mindedly, classified them as three among 
the many professions which manage our 
institutions. These include such old and 
honored professions as medicine, law, 
engineering, and the skilled practice of 
the arts; also such newly recognized 
professions as management, social work, 
journalism, public administration; and, 
perhaps, the newest of all, that of the 
management of opinion with all of its 
subdivisions, such as the direction of the 
great mass communications media, radio 
and television, and the controversial 
areas of advertising, public relations, 
and opinion analysis. 

In a technical sense this is a proper 
classification, for all professions have in 
common the characteristic of being 
based on a body of specific knowledge 
and doctrine, the selection and training 
of practitioners through a long appren- 
ticeship, and the final attainment— 
professional skill and the assumption of 
responsibility for specialized judgment 
and decision. Yet these are distinctions 
which override technical similarities. 
The professions that I have just enumer- 
ated are, in a sense, the product of an 
organized society. They are related 
immediately to the needs and problems 
of individuals. They have the purpose of 
easing our lives, though sometimes they 
trouble them too. They supply services 
that are available at need, and they 
supply comfort and personal opportunity 
to those who practice them. But valu- 
able, even necessary, as they are to a 
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smoothly functioning society, they do 
not control the stability or the nature of 
a society, nor do they touch the funda- 
mental needs of individuals for security. 
Nor are they necessary for understanding 
man and his temporal environment or 
for attaining the spiritual understanding 
that we call forth. These functions are 
reserved for the three great callings that 
support our society. 

It is certainly neither chance nor 
imitativeness that has molded these call- 
ings into similar structures. They are 
hierarchical in form. This means that 
the growth of the professional skill and 
knowledge of any individual who enters 
these callings is denoted by a grade, a 
title that we call a rank, and that these 
ranks have a universal meaning not only 
within a given society or culture, but 
within any society or culture, for these 
professions have similar characteristics 
in all societies and cultures. 

Each is controlled by a rigid and 
traditional discipline that includes the 
subordination of the individual to the 
requirements of his profession as a 
whole. And the profession vests judg- 
ment concerning the requirements of its 
practitioners in those of senior rank. 
This, in turn, involves the acceptance of 
limits on personal reward and, in effect, 
allows rewards only in terms of increas- 
ing responsibilities and ever-deepening 
dedication. 

In return for placing himself under 
discipline, the individual is granted 
security within a life that is necessarily 
modest and often supported on a level 
that is perilously close to subsistence. 
But he is also granted the priceless 
assurance of accomplishment in service, 
and, if he is unusually fortunate, he may 
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come to know the tremendous satisfac- 
tion of being an instrument for the 
introduction of some new idea or ele- 
ment into the social structure. Thus, the 
religious calling has introduced such 
great concepts as the stability of the 
family, the responsibility of the individ- 
ual for social behavior, and the com- 
munity of man in the sight of God; the 
military calling has introduced the idea 
of group responsibility for security, and, 
as a product of military art, has devel- 
oped the great profession of engineering 
on which so much of our contemporary 
society depends; while the teacher has, 
over generations, worked unceasingly to 
affirm man’s insight into knowledge and 
the free use thereof, and, if he has not 
succeeded totally, he has, at least, 
established literacy and the idea of cul- 
tural heritage as basic concepts that are 
acknowledged and accepted even in the 
most illiberal societies. 

Because the three callings are at the 
same time hierarchical and disciplined, 
they are also conservative. Dealing as 
they do with the foundations of society, 
they move slowly in response to pres- 
sures for change. And it is right that 
they should do so, for many such pres- 
sures have appeared for relatively brief 
moments in the long span of human 
history, expressed their urgencies, and 
then disappeared. Whitehead has pointed 
out that true change is a slow process 
and that it may take a thousand years 
for any truly new idea to be accepted 
within large social structures. Thus, 
such ideas as that of universal literacy, 
or that men should have voice in their 
temporal governance, or that men should 
live in peace and love their neighbors, 
are not yet accepted throughout our 
world even though they have been a 
part of the common currency of thought 
for more than a thousand years. 

These are callings that have their 
roots deep in history and, indeed, are 
historically oriented to an extent that is 
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true of no other professions. They are 
today essentially dedicated to the service 
of society, and yet their histories are 
longer than the history of any other 
organized segment of society as we know 
it. Indeed, each of these callings has 
been indispensable to the development 
of nations as we know them and has, 
out of its own organization, discipline, 
and concept of service, contributed the 
basic elements of stability on which 
nations have built the idea of the state 
as the servant of its people. 

These callings have been responsible 
for the basic ideas of professional train- 
ing and service on which all our profes- 
sions now rest. They are, even now, 
unique among professions in that they 
are self-sufficient in the management of 
their own selections of new individuals 
to enter their service and in the control 
of their own institutions for education 
and training. 

It is worthy of note that these three 
callings, alone, of all the contemporary 
groupings of society, have retained their 
own special symbols of vocation in uni- 
forms, vestments, and badges which set 
them apart from all other groups. These 
symbols are, in a sense, affirmations of 
continuity, for they may be traced in a 
direct line to the earliest emergence of 
the professions and are affirmations of 
the dignity and respect which are the 
strength of enduring values. 

The definable characteristics that these 
callings have in common are matched 
by definable methods of approach to 
problems. All three professions have 
long since established that the proper 
method of approach to any problem, 
large or small, is orderly, logical, and 
calculated. But within their method lies 
the paradox that they are simultaneously 
affirmative and pessimistic. They are 
affirmative in that they always stand for 
positive purposes and goals: the religious 
in seeking to make man conform to the 
great designs of our Creator; the military 
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in seeking the strength that guarantees 
peace, and with peace, stability and 
security; the teacher in his dual mission 
of searching out and explaining the 
ultimate secrets of our life and environ- 
ment. But they are also eternally pessi- 
mistic about their own achievements, 
alert to their failures, and always con- 
vinced that their resources are insufficient 
and their personal competencies and 
dedications are inadequate for the tasks 
at hand. Thus, the military can never be 
assured that they have the strength 
required for their mission; the teacher 
never has enough of knowledge, nor of 
the resources required to transmit 
knowledge; the religious strive always 
for greater faith and for greater works 
to affirm their faith. 

Finally, in this catalogue of the char- 
acteristics of the three callings, are the 
characteristics evangelism and idealism. 
Their evangelism is an eternal expecta- 
tion that the great truths on which the 
callings rest must be understood and can 
be understood if only they can be truly 
communicated. 

From this it follows that the tasks of 
leadership in each of these callings have 
a continuing duality: on the one hand, 
they have the task of maintaining and 
strengthening the disciplined organiza- 
tion as a force in being, addressed to 
the tangible tasks and current problems; 
on the other hand, they have the task 
of gathering new strength by applying 
the skills that are inherent in what we 
call, prosaically, the behavioral sciences 
to the motivation and disciplining of new 
groups who will carry the greater respon- 
sibilities that lie ahead. 

And these callings are idealistic in that 
each looks forward to a time beyond the 
present when all goals will be reached, 
all negations overcome, and all doubters 
converted, a time when men will achieve 
peace, unity, security, understanding, 
and salvation. 

This view of these three great callings 
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is, in effect, a form of inquiry into the 
human needs that brought them into be- 
ing, that have maintained them through 
uncounted generations and have brought 
them to our time, still vital, still dynamic, 
still the solid foundation of our social 
order. 

Now, to cast forward for a view of 
these callings in time to come, to find 
the only true certainty in the future of 
uncertainty. We do not know the shape 
of tomorrow's world. Indeed, we do not 
really know the shape of our present 
world, for there are few minds, perhaps 
none, that can grasp the enormity of 
the idea that we can now destroy in a 
day all that our race has built through 
all time past, and if we cannot under- 
stand this idea, we cannot truly know 
our world. We can be certain only that 
if there is a world of tomorrow, it will 
be built, as it has always been built in 
the past, on the foundations supplied by 
the three callings, which are here joined 
in one purpose. But even within this 
certainty we face uncertainty as to the 
challenges that these callings must face, 
the forms that they will adopt, and the 
new purposes that they must serve. 

The religious calling is confronted 
with problems that arise from the para- 
dox that we now have available and at 
hand the means to assure all men of the 
basic decencies of human life, including 
reasonable chance of being able to attain 
adult status, sufficient food, and a 
measure of social freedom. We are a 
long way from realization of each of 
these decencies, but we have seen them 
evolve from impossible hopes into evi- 
dent realities in many regions. And even 
in whole countries we can see signs of 
still further changes to come, and we 
know that only political organization, or 
lack of it, prevents the general enjoy- 
ment of these basic decencies. The para- 
dox lies in the fact that the tasks of the 
religious calling become more complex, 
but in a sense less direct, as a culture 
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moves from the terrible stability of sub- 
sistence to the mobility of affluence. 

In a simple society, man’s unity with 
God is a simple idea to be simply 
presented and simply accepted. In a 
mobile and affluent society simple ideas 
become obscured and overlaid in the 
action and turmoil of daily living, and 
the religious calling is required to pene- 
trate into every stratum of the complex 
structure in order to continue to com- 
municate the continuing simplicity of its 
basic premise. Thus the calling itself 
becomes ramified and complex as it 
adapts to its changed environment. Its 
unity and its purpose remain unchanged, 
but its tasks are subdivided into a range 
of undertakings that spans the tremen- 
dous distance from the devotional to the 
secular. In such a future it is impossible 
to overestimate the requirements for the 
discipline, wisdom, administrative skill, 
and understanding of the human heart 
that its chosen leaders must bring to 
their appointed tasks. 

The military calling has before it tasks 
of comparable magnitude but of a differ- 
ent order. Military leadership has been 
defined as the management of violence, 
which is indeed a paradoxical definition, 
for violence always carries a connotation 
of unmanageability. Yet, until this time 
in human development it has been a 
valid definition. Now we are faced with 
the certainty that violence, if it is again 
released on a large scale, will be unman- 
ageable; and so the military calling faces 
the need to reduce the amount of 
potential violence at its disposal through 
the complex arrangements that we call 
“negotiated disarmament.” Yet, the haz- 
ards of total disarmament are unac- 
ceptable, and so the military calling 
continues, and must continue, in being. 

In this strange situation military 
organization must become increasingly 
compact, increasingly skilled, increas- 
ingly disciplined in order to avoid tragic 
error, and also must become increasingly 
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dedicated to its basic purposes. We begin 
now to see the new form that this 
honored calling must accept. It is the 
form of compact force, equipped with 
the finest products of our technology and 
skilled in the use of those products in 
that truest of all forms of defense of 
security, the advancement of human 
welfare. 

This is no new: role for our military 
calling. Military engineers opened our 
nation for settling and exploring and the 
building of bridges, dams, railroads, and 
canals, including the tremendous 
achievement, the Panama Canal. Mili- 
tary medicine conquered the worst of 
tropical diseases and opened the tropics 
to comfortable human habitation. Miili- 
tary administrators controlled the great- 
est scientific achievement of the century 
in the opening of the atomic age, and 
military engineers and scientists are now 
exploring the edges of outer space, even 
as others explore the depths of oceans, 
and the polar boundaries of our known 
world. These facts are not new to any 
of us, but taken together they are a mag- 
nificent proof that the military calling, 
as we know it, serves greatly, whether in 
peace or in war. 

It may well be that for the military 
calling of the future, arms and arma- 
ments will become secondary, and the 
primary task will be the undertaking of 
enterprises so great as to be beyond the 
reach of ordinary undertakings. The 
exploration of space may be the most 
glamorous of these tasks, but the pio- 
neering of new methods of communi- 


. cation and new vehicles for transporta- 


tion, the testing of new materials, and 
even the guidance and supervision of 
major engineering undertakings in un- 
derdeveloped countries may have more 
immediate importance for our time. But 
whatever the assignments and under- 
takings of the period may be, we have 
the certainty that the military calling, 
under its dedicated leadership, will 
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hold to its skills, its purposes, and its 
disciplines. 

Finally, we come to the calling of the 
teacher. The forces, social, scientific, 
and technological, that are changing the 
religious and the military callings are 
changing our education almost before 
our eyes. The average child born in 
1900 in America could hardly have ex- 
pected to finish grammar out The 
average child to be born in 2000 may 
expect to finish college. The eight years 
of schooling that lie between these two 
averages represent social, financial, and 
psychological changes such as the world 
has never seen before. The change we 
know, intense and dramatic, is in some 
measure reflected in every part of the 
globe. It is a change that will place 


heavy strains on the structure and the 
discipline of the teacher’s calling. There 
will be knowledge to be sought, gained, 
verified, arranged, and presented. There 
will be new programs to be created. 
There will be new aspirations to be met 
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and some old and tragic oversights and 
failures to be remedied. There are 
abilities and talents that lie buried deep 
beneath layers of prejudice, poverty, and 
neglect, as well as faults and problems 
of which we have common knowledge. 
There will assuredly be no shortage of 
tasks for the teacher's calling, but unless 
we can in the future practice our evan- 
gelism with more skill and fervor than 
we have ever practiced it, there may be a 
shortage of manpower. 

Of these three great callings, the 
future offers the least tangible task to 
the religious, the most difficult task of 
readjustment to the military, and the 
largest task to the teacher. But, in a 
sense, the terms of reference to their 
future tasks do not affect these callings 
either in their own views of themselves 
or in such detached views of them as we 
are able to achieve. The importance lies 
rather in their purposes, for these are 
purposes by which our lives, our beliefs, 
and our faith are held secure. 





A Junior College Changes Status 


EUGENE E. DAWSON 


His Is an accounting of the proce- 

dures followed by a two-year college 
in becoming a four-year institution. Al- 
though related with satisfaction, it is not 
told as a success story—such an attempt 
would be abortive at this stage. More- 
over, in detailing the sequence of events, 
circumstances do not allow for a discus- 
sion of some of the more exciting 
nuances. In fact, what is not said might 
make for more interesting reading, at 
times, than what is written! 

Colorado Woman’s College was ac- 
tually founded and chartered as a four- 
year school. In 1920, because of circum- 
stances that appeared to necessitate such 
a move, the school became a junior col- 
lege and, as such, in the ensuing years 
received increasing recognition and dis- 
tinction. 

In recent years there had appeared to 
be some degree of interest in the college 
returning to its four-year status. Certain 
faculty members—in fact, some of the 
more able ones—student leaders, alum- 
nae, and civic leaders had, from time to 
time, broached the subject, and it became 
obvious that in many instances their in- 
terest was more than superficial. It must 
be admitted, too, that the administration 
had a growing bias in favor of the four- 
year move. That any contemplated 
change of major proportions demands 
complete administrative concern and 
support does not require elaboration. 
Personal, as well as institutional, de- 
mands are too exacting for anything less 
than this. 

During a period of nearly a year and 
a half attention given to a possible four- 
year program for the college involved 
little more than informal conversations, 
mostly among faculty. There were no 


formal or planned discussions of the 
subject. 

The initial attempt to focus group 
attention on the matter was made at the 
annual fall faculty and staff conference 
in September 1958. During such con- 
ferences it had been customary for 
faculty and staff to devote attention to 
one or more timely topics of institutional 
concern. This particular conference 
marked the beginning of a two-year in- 
stitutional study that was to embrace 
every aspect of the institution’s program. 

The first year of the effort was to be 
primarily concerned with a status study, 
or a determination of the current posi- 
tion of the college, while the second year 
was to be basically concerned with the 
question, “Where do we go from here?” 

During the fall conference the faculty 
and staff were given an opportunity to 
vote on a number of matters, not for the 
purpose of determining policy, but rather 
to ascertain, in an informal manner, the 
depth of interest in particular areas. One 
item, among several, referred to the 
feasibility of a four-year program. The 
vote taken indicated a division of opin- 
ion. It should be added that this vote 
was taken after one of the discussion 
groups had spent several hours discuss- 
ing such a possibility and had been given 
an opportunity to report to the confer- 
ence. 

Following the fall conference the in- 
stitutional study continued to gain mo- 
mentum. Institutional study committees, 
which had been formulated prior to the 
conference, continued to be active. Con- 
sultants were invited to the campus to 
meet with administrative officers, faculty, 
staff, and trustees. The consultants in- 
cluded Dr. Paul L. Dressel, director of 
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research at Michigan State University, 
who was to serve as curriculum consult- 
ant; Dr. James Doi, director of research 
at the University of Colorado, who was 
commissioned to assist the college with 
needed institutional research; and Dr. 
Robert Cochrane, director of physical 
plant services at the Colorado State Col- 
lege department of education, who was 
to consult with the staff in the area of 
physical plant study and planning. 

The consultants were invited periodi- 
cally to meet with the various study com- 
mittees as well as with individual faculty 
members. It should be kept in mind that 
discussions of a possible transition to a 
four-year program remained of second- 
ary importance to other considerations 
at this stage of the institutional study. 
The subject of transition, however, en- 
tered into discussions, as attempts were 
made to evaluate current programs and 
as questions were raised concerning fu- 
ture moves, even though the first year 
of the study was to have been primarily 
concerned with the current status of the 
college. 

During this first year of the study two 
things happened that undoubtedly ac- 
celerated interest in further discussions 
of a four-year institution. 

First, the college was provided with 
an opportunity to introduce a four-year 
medical technology curriculum in co- 
operation with a local hospital. It prom- 
ised to be an economical program in 
that the hospital would provide addi- 
tional staff and laboratory facilities at no 
cost to the college. The college adminis- 
tration and hospital representatives first 
brought the matter to the attention of 
the head of the science division of the 
college and the dean of faculty who, 
after conversations, introduced the idea 
to the science staff. After due considera- 
tion, a recommendation that the medical 
technology curriculum be adopted was 
submitted to the Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion Committee, which, after study, rec- 
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ommended it to the faculty. After dis- 
cussion, the faculty gave the matter firm 
endorsement. Subsequently, the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Board of Trustees 
and later the entire board gave the pro- 
posal unanimous approval. 

It should be said that, even though 
the announcement relative to this new 
development came quite late in the 
spring and no special recruitment effort 
was attempted, ten or eleven students 
enrolled in the program during the first 
year. 

When the decision was reached to in- 
augurate the four-year medical tech- 
nology program, news releases carried 
announcements of the decision. Lengthy 
articles in the newspapers were devoted 
to this announcement, which, by the 
way, had both negative and positive re- 
sults. For one thing, it was prematurely 
intimated that the college was taking 
the initial step in embarking upon a total 
four-year program. This impression cre- 
ated some misunderstanding on the part 
of some faculty and trustees. Clarifica- 
tion of the matter and improvement in 
communications became necessary. On 
the positive side, many persons who had 
been quietly hoping for a transition to a 
four-year curriculum were encouraged 
by this development and inspired by the 
amount of favorable response it had 
elicited. Supporters were heartened by 
editorials: one, entitled “A Far-Seeing 
Move,” appeared in the Denver Post 
which read as follows: 


Colorado Woman's College is being very 
far-sighted in making plans now to expand 
to a four-year college in the next few years. 

The present school, which offers nearly 
600 girls a two-year course, has made an 
enviable reputation among _privately-sup- 
ported institutions of its type. 

With the expected boom in college enroll- 
ment coming in the next decade, Colorado 
will be fortunate to have as many insti- 
tutions as possible offering basic college 
education, if that education is of a high 
quality. 
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Unfortunately there will undoubtedly be 
some institutions expanding into mere 
“diploma factories,” with neither the faculty 
nor the tradition to support their preten- 
sions to larger size. 

Colorado Woman’s College, on the other 
hand, is the kind of school which should 
be encouraged to give the widest service 
possible. We hope that it gets broad com- 
munity support for its four-year plans. 


It is probably reasonable to conclude 
that the over-all effect of -introducing 
the medical technology curriculum and 
announcing its adoption brought the in- 
stitution one step closer to a four-year 
program. 

The second event that undoubtedly 
had some bearing in precipitating fur- 
ther transitional developments was the 
offer by the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools to 
send two representatives to the college 
on a routine visit in keeping with the 
agency's plan to visit all member insti- 
tutions. It seemed to the administration 
that such a visit, timed as it was, would 
occur at a strategic moment in the in- 
stitutional study. Several months would 
have elapsed since the study began, and 
the anticipated visit of consultants from 
the North Central Association would 
serve as a real stimulus. 

This is precisely what happened, and 
the visits of Dr. Robert Logan Nugent 
of the University of Arizona and of 
President E. J. Workman of the New 
Mexico Institute of Mining and Tech- 
nology proved most profitable. The ex- 
aminers were able to submit to the asso- 
ciation a favorable report of the college 
and, while they were not visiting the in- 
stitution for the purpose of determining 
the feasibility of a four-year curriculum, 
they were most reassuring in this respect. 
It is reasonable to say that, as a result 
of the North Central consultations, an 
increasing number of faculty and staff 
became more impressed with the pos- 
sibilities of a four-year development. 
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A short time after the North Central 
visit, a conversation was held between 
the president of the college and the 
president of the Board of Trustees, at 
which time the latter suggested that it 
might be well if the whole four-year 
proposal could be thoroughly discussed 
and debated at an early faculty meeting 
and in subsequent trustee meetings. 
Such conversations would serve to clarify 
issues and strengthen lines of communi- 
cation. The president of the college sug- 
gested that this might be in order at the 
fall faculty and staff conference in Sep- 
tember 1959. Later a faculty committee, 
in planning the agenda for the confer- 
ence, agreed to make this subject the 
primary topic of consideration. Those 
planning the sessions agreed that the 
president of the college should present 
to the faculty and staff a paper on the 
subject “Some Reasons Why CWC 
Should Consider a Four-Year Academic 
Program,” and that Dr. Paul L. Dressel, 
the chief consultant, should discuss the 
subject “Some Ideas Regarding the 
Four-Year Curriculum,” after which two 
full days would be devoted to discussion 
of the papers and related matters. 

In his paper, the president first gave 
attention to college history, particularly 
as it related to the change from a four- 
year school to a two-year college, and he 
attempted an analysis of why the change 
became necessary. He also pointed to 
certain national trends in recent years 
in higher education. 

Against this backdrop, he went on to 
cite some of the reasons for urging full 
consideration of the four-year pattern. 
He contended that the college could 
better accomplish its academic mission 
to the free world through such an ex- 
pansion. He argued that a four-year pro- 
gram would provide a continuous educa- 
tional opportunity for the student, rather 
than a highly segmented academic ex- 
perience. He suggested that transfer 
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problems would frequently be elimi- 
nated. 

He further suggested that there would 
be certain satisfactions and compensa- 
tions that would accrue from the faculty 
and staff remaining with the student 
through four years of maturation and 
educational growth. Moreover, it was 
intimated that a four-year school would 
be in a position to attract a more sub- 
stantial number of talented students. 
Again, it was argued that the alumnae 
of a four-year college would prove 
stronger and more responsive to the col- 
lege program. And, again, it was brought 
out that, for a variety of reasons, faculty 
needs could be more adequately met: 
it should prove easier, in the years 
ahead, to recruit faculty and also to 
retain faculty; faculty salaries could be 
improved; teaching loads might prove 
lighter; and faculty fellowships should 
become more readily available. 

Finally, it was the contention that one 
of the more basic considerations would 
be of a financial nature. Two-year in- 
stitutions miss numerous financial and 
industrial grants because of their status. 
As a four-year institution the college 
should be able to expand its list of pro- 
spective donors. Moreover, college alum- 
nae would not be so apt to have divided 
loyalties—this is a particular problem 
in two-year women’s colleges where both 
the four-year institution and the alma 
mater of the husbands of those girls who 
marry compete with the junior college 
for funds. 

Moreover, it was emphasized that be- 
cause of the present size of the faculty 
and the unusual number of persons hold- 
ing advanced degrees, including the doc- 
torate, and because of the present facili- 
ties that the college already enjoyed, 
transition to a four-year program would 
not involve substantial expenditures. 

The president concluded his remarks 
by saying that he did not envisage just 
another college, or just another curric- 
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ulum. He believed that the mood of ex- 
perimentation that prevailed among fac- 
ulty and staff, their spirit of scientific 
inquiry, the able and devoted trustees 
and faculty, the willingness of all to co- 
operate and work together, and the wide 
support of friends in the city and region 
—these factors, and many more, would 
serve to assist the college in developing 
a program that would prove rather un- 
usual, and certainly effective, in meeting 
the needs of women in today’s world. 
He challenged the faculty and staff to 
manifest a willingness to take a fresh and 
objective look at this proposal. 

Dr. Dressel, in his comments to the 
faculty, began by suggesting that the 
previous year’s status study seemed to 
him to be a valuable analysis upon which 
to build for the future. He contended 
that he was inclined to believe that the 
development of a limited four-year pro- 
gram would be highly desirable for the 
college. He stressed the importance of 
the faculty being highly committed to 
such a move if such a transition were to 
prove successful. 

Dr. Dressel then proceeded to discuss 
some of the so-called uneconomic as- 
pects of the current college program. 
He had discovered, through his analysis 
and consultations, that the college was 
currently offering an unusual number of 
credit courses and hours. It was his feel- 
ing that there was a considerable amount 
of overlapping and duplication of 
courses, and he cited concrete illustra- 
tions. He attempted an analysis as to 
why the proliferation of courses had 
taken place. 

Dr. Dressel then went on to cite the 
number of courses that had an enroll- 
ment of six or fewer students. He 
pointed out, too, that there was a real 
need for reviewing all the courses in the 
curriculum with the intent of combining 
or dropping duplicating or unnecessary 
courses that were taken by relatively few 
students. He suggested that an effort be 
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directed toward developing courses that 
would be suited to the character of the 
college rather than paralleling courses 
offered elsewhere. He also argued that 
educational experiences of the girls be in- 
creased. Moreover, he pointed out that 
consideration should be given to courses 
that might better be offered at the junior 
or even the senior year. Finally, he sug- 
gested that the already-mentioned steps 
of eliminating or combining courses or 
sections would materially decrease the 
number of courses or sections having 
fifteen or fewer students. 

Dr. Dressel indicated that all the pre- 
ceding steps should be undertaken by 
the college, whether or not a move was 
to be made to a four-year program. How- 
ever, he insisted that these same con- 
siderations were also relevant to the de- 
velopment of the four-year program. 

Without going into detail regarding 
Dr. Dressel’s tentative curriculum pro- 
posals, it should be pointed out that he 
proposed for faculty consideration that 
50 percent of the student program, or 
roughly 60 hours, should be devoted to 
general education, and that 25 percent, 
or 30 semester hours, be devoted to what 
he tentatively termed “vocational mi- 
nors’; that 10 percent, or 12 semester 
hours, be designated for “home and 
family living” courses, leaving 15 percent 
of the course work, or 18 semester hours, 
for electives. 

It should be said that Dr. Dressel was 
interested in having the general educa- 
tion core, including courses in the hu- 
manities, fine arts, social sciences, and 
natural sciences, extend all the way from 
the freshman through the senior year. 
Some of the so-called “vocational minors” 
to which Dr. Dressel gave attention were 
in such fields as business, elementary 
education, home economics, journalism, 
medical technology, and music. 

Dr. Dressel recommended that in mov- 
ing to a four-year pattern, the college 
think in terms of increasing its student 
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body from the current 550 to 750 stu- 
dents by 1963. 

He pointed out that this should not 
necessitate a substantial increase in fac 
ulty and staff. Although the increase in 
student body would probably necessitate 
adding some new facilities as substantial 
numbers of students were added, the in- 
creased enrollment would, in turn, result 
in additional revenue for the college, and 
thereby not produce serious budgetary 
problems. A new library, of course, 
would have to be built with the aid of 
gifts for such a purpose. 

The faculty and staff gave attentive 
consideration to these papers and asked 
many questions. After much discussion, 
the dean of the faculty asked for a secret 
vote on the proposal that CWC take 
further steps in exploring the proposal 
for a four-year program. The final vote 
was sixty-two to three in favor of doing 
so. 
The favorable result was reported in 
an informal way to the college trustees 
at the annual trustees’ outing given by 
the president and his wife. At this time, 
both Dr. Dressel and the president pre- 
sented summaries of their papers, which 
had, by the way, been forwarded to 
the trustees several weeks earlier. Op- 
portunity was then provided for ques- 
tions and discussion, but no official ac- 
tion was requested or expected. The re- 
sponse, however, was encouraging. 

During the ensuing months, much fac- 
ulty discussion and action, both in com- 
mittee meetings and in general sessions, 
took place. The Education Committee 
of the Board of Trustees met for the pur- 
pose of discussing the matter. At the 
October meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees considerable discussion of the sub- 
ject took place, and the board took the 
following action: 


That CWC should undertake the orderly 
consideration of a four-year academic pro- 
gram and authorize the faculty to proceed 
with this development, subject to the fol- 
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lowing conditions: (1) that the concept of 
two-year degree offerings be retained; (2) 
that course proliferation be avoided; and 
(3) that the program be developed on a 
sound economic basis. 


In the opinion of the writer, this was 
a wise and sound directive from the 
board and one which should be chimed 
more frequently on our campuses. It 
should be added that these requirements 
have been kept constantly in mind as 
our four-year plans have evolved. 

This decision of the board resulted in 
greater faculty motivation and involve- 
ment over the following weeks. One of 
the most important developments during 
this time was the offer on the part of 
the Commission on the Education of 
Women to send a team of consultants to 
the campus to counsel with administra- 
tion, faculty, and trustees. 

The college profited greatly by the 
services of Mrs. Esther Raushenbush of 
Sarah Lawrence College, Dr. France L. 
McCluer of Lindenwood College, Dr. 
and Mrs. Lawrence S. Bee of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, and Dr. James E. Per- 
due of the University of Denver—all of 
whom had the enthusiastic support and 
assistance of Mrs. Opal David, director 
of the commission. 

Trustees were invited to participate in 
one of the major sessions, and it is the 
feeling of the writer that considerable 
progress resulted. It should be pointed 
out that the commission, in sending con- 
sultants to the institution, made it clear 
that it was not taking a position one 
way or another on the four-year proposal. 

It was in mid-January that the dean 
of faculty, Norman B. Dodge, who had 
worked long and effectively on the as- 

signment, called a faculty and staff meet- 
' ing to hear reports and recommendations 
that might be submitted to the trustees, 
who were to meet a few days later. The 
“new curriculum” was submitted and 
given overwhelming approval. 

At the January Board of Trustees meet- 
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ing, the president of the college invited 
Dr. Wallace B. Turner, head of the Divi- 
sion of Social Sciences, chairman of one 
of the important curriculum committees 
of the study, and a long-time member of 
the faculty, to make the report to the 
trustees. Following the presentation, the 
president of the board took the initiative 
in raising a few pertinent questions, af- 
ter which a brief discussion took place. 
Key members of the staff, always in at- 
tendance at board meetings, were avail- 
able to answer questions. Soon a motion 
to authorize a four-year program was 
entertained, and the motion carried 
unanimously. 

Thus, after forty years as a junior 
college, the institution has reverted to 
a four-year status and expects to grad- 
uate its first class in 1963. 

The announcement of this significant 
move has been given widespread atten- 
tion and has elicited favorable response. 
The Denver Post once more commented 
editorially as follows: 


The decision of Colorado Woman’s Col- 
lege to offer a four-year program is a heart- 
ening sign that an important part of our 
educational system is busy gearing up for 
the challenge ahead. 

Beginning with its present freshman class, 
CWC will offer its students a baccalaureate 
degree in the liberal arts. 

To do this it must plan for a substantial 
plant expansion, including a new residence 
hall, a library building, a dining hall addi- 
tion, and a maintenance building. 

One of the most alarming statistical gaps 
in America is that between the number of 
parents who say they intend and can afford 
to send their children to a four-year college 
and the numbers of those children that the 
colleges can possibly absorb at their present 
capacities. 

Unless a great many more small schools 
with sufficiently high standards make the 
CWC decision, that gap will never be closed 
in time. 


A word is in order concerning the na- 
ture of the new baccalaureate degree 
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curriculum. A liberal arts major will be 
given central emphasis throughout the 
four years, with no break between upper 
and lower divisions, and there is to be no 
narrow departmental major. The liberal 
arts major, embracing appropriate 
courses in the humanities, fine arts, so- 
cial and natural sciences, is expected to 
require sixty-eight hours. 

The remaining work required for the 
baccalaureate degree may be used for 
the further enrichment of the student's 
basic curriculum or for the development 
of a selected field of vocational concen- 
tration. These fields, as presently listed, 
include art, dramatic arts, elementary 
education, foreign languages, home and 
family living, journalism, literature, 


merchandising, music, natural sciences, 
psychology, secretarial studies, and so- 
cial studies. 

The college will continue to offer the 
associate in arts degree to students who 
satisfactorily complete the requirements 
of a two-year program. 


In retrospect, it would appear that 
there are several important factors to 
be kept in mind when an institution 
considers a move as decisive as the one 
just described. In summary, they are: 
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(1) In general, the institutional climate 
must be favorable to such a move. In- 
terest and dedication, particularly on the 
part of key people, are imperative. (2) 
There must be administrative, faculty, 
student, alumnae, trustee, and commu- 
nity involvement, the degree of involve- 
ment, of course, varying from group to 
group. (3) Open and frequent com- 
munication is essential. (4) Research 
into locally prevailing conditions, as well 
as into national trends, is a requirement. 
(5) The rationale for such a program 
should be one that is academically 
sound. (6) Any change being consid- 
ered should be economically plausible. 
(7) Consultants who are qualified by 
successful experience and by nature 
should prove invaluable to the institu- 
tion. (8) Proper timing in developing 
the concept and in implementing the 
program is important. (9) Publicity, 
well-conceived and with good timing, 
should prove helpful. (10) There is al- 
ways the arduous assignment of imple- 
mentation. 

Only time will determine the extent 
to which one school has met this re- 
sponsibility. Meanwhile, we are dedi- 
cated to the task that is before us. 
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DEAN K. WHITLA 


VALUATION, in a most fundamental 
E; sense, is necessary for reality. With- 
out the information we gain from our 
environment, and the feeding-back of 
this information into our system for 
correction, there can be no reality. This 
has been dramatically illustrated under 
experimental conditions: if all the influ- 
ences of the senses are removed by plac- 
ing a person in a booth so that he can 
hear nothing, see nothing, and feel noth- 
ing, he will exhibit neurotic symptoms. 
Our perception of reality is constantly 
being corrected by what the engineer 
calls “feedback.” For example, when a 
man buys a new tie, he may think it is 
conservative and in the best of taste. 
But when he arrives home with it, his 
family may see it as quite gay, and when 
he wears it to the theater, he may over- 
hear the comment that it is positively 
loud. Whether or not he chooses to 
wear it again is up to him, but, in any 
case, he will obviously have to alter to 
some degree his thinking about the tie. 

Our ideas, our speech, our behavior, 
are evaluated and re-evaluated on the 
basis of this principle of feedback. 
Feedback is necessary to establish real- 
ity for us, and it generally constrains 
our activities, but only if we allow it to 
do so. Our friend may well wear that 
loud tie again, but now he will do so 
knowing the response it will bring. 

The social psychologist Norman Cam- 
eron views putting oneself in the place 
of another (his phrasing for what I have 
been calling feedback) as a bridge be- 
tween normal behavior and pathological 
behavior.: Or, if we examine learning 


* Cameron, “Role Concepts in Behavior Path- 
ology,” American Journal of Sociology, March 
1950, pp. 464-67. 


theory, we find additional use of this 
concept: the Hullian formulation, based 
on drives, cues, responses, and reward 
followed by reinforcing or extinguish- 
ing properties, contains this common 
element in a different nomenclature. 

Changing our sights now from the in- 
dividual to the group, and, in particu- 
lar, to the college organization we re- 
alize there must be feedback if the col- 
lege is to serve an educational function. 
In a very real sense, we need in our 
colleges and universities this same kind 
of evaluative and corrective influence to 
establish the educational frame of refer- 
ence. Every day, on an informal basis, 
this process operates. The professor 
gets feedback from his lectures with 
every “Would you repeat that, Sir,” and 
“Your statement does not agree with the 
opinions in chapter 4 of the text; would 
you clarify this”; and also from high 
absenteeism and the D grades on the 
mid-semester examinations. 

George Herbert Mead, the late re- 
nowned philosopher and psychologist of 
the University of Chicago, considered 
feedback a measure of the effectiveness 
of individuals in group situations: the 
individual perceives himself as other in- 
dividuals see him, and then in terms of a 
generalized “other.” This, Mead calls 
the source of adaptive behavior.? In 
this adaptive sense, outstanding pro- 
fessors differ from poor ones. For ex- 
ample, those who ignore the training 
that students have when they enter class 
often teach too fast or too slowly. 

In the university community the in- 


*A. R. Lindesmith and A. L. Strauss, Social 


Psychology (New York: Dryden Press, 1949), 
p. 178. 
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formal feedback we get from alumni, 
from graduate schools, and from indus- 
try, keeps us tuned to reality. But there 
are marked limitations to such informal 
approaches. The professor generally 
hears only from a biased sample of his 
students, and his perception and evalu- 
ation are based on his own personal 
frame of reference. 

What we need, then, is a more formal 
system of evaluation and correction— 
one that samples systematically, one 
whose results allow purposes and aims 
to be examined and then permit evalua- 
tions to be evaluated. Why do not most 
schools have some formal machinery to 
handle this problem? For one thing, 
the informal method is extremely sensi- 
tive, like the relationship between hus- 
band and wife, counselor and counselee, 
speaker and audience. You do not need 
to give a test or circulate a question- 
naire to know when rapport has been 
lost. And informal feedback provides 
great freedom for autonomy. The news 
release from the president's office in re- 
sponse to inquiries about national edu- 
cational policy, the admission pamphlets 
for college counselors in the secondary 
schools, the departmental requirements 
for graduate degrees, are all illustra- 
tions of responses to certain problems 
and needs, each response being inde- 
pendent of the others and yet all con- 
cerned with one fundamental problem, 
that is, establishing and continuing the 
best conditions for education. 

More formal procedures have often 
been frowned upon. Public criticisms 
of measurement techniques by a few 
well-known men have not helped to en- 
dear formal procedures to the academic 
society. Acknowledging for the moment 
a few of these criticisms, we find that 
Sorokin has written a powerful, albeit 
exaggerated, attack on testing.* William 
Whyte vehemently and _ effectively 


* Pitirim A. Sorokin, “Testomania,” Harvard 
Educational Review, Fall 1955, pp. 199-213. 
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pointed out the limitations of industrial 
testing.* Banesh Hoffman made a 
pseudo-scholarly and harshly critical 
evaluation of college entrance testing in 
the American Scholar. While we can 
dismiss some of their specific statements 
as irrational and uninformed, we must 
in the same breath acknowledge that 
their basic theses, that tests do have 
weaknesses and that the results are of- 
ten improperly used, are valid ones. We 
must further acknowledge that we, as 
test administrators or users of test 
scores, have not been sufficiently sensi- 
tive to the limitations in interpretation 
that exist in our work. Like the man who 
knew his tie was loud and who, there- 
fore, should not have been surprised, 
upon wearing it again, that he did not 
receive acclaim for sartorial distinction, 
so we who have ignored the limitations 
in testing must not be surprised at at- 
tacks upon these weaknesses. 

But rather than try to justify our past, 
I would like to set forth what I believe 
is the proper use of testing and measure- 
ment, acknowledging, if you will, that 
feedback has a place in our own work. 
In exploring the boundaries and _hori- 
zons of measurement, we must always 
keep in mind that our techniques are 
objective; this allows us to transcend 
such problems as personal involvement 
but, at the same time, limits use of 
measurement in an educational process 
where value judgments are essential. 
For instance, before President Eisen- 
hower appointed Mr. Herter as Secre- 
tary of State, he was judged by doctors 
as being physically able to handle the 
job—this is a rather obvious example 
of a necessary, but not sufficient, con- 
dition for being Secretary of State. The 
techniques of measurement in general 
and the use of test scores specifically 


* Whyte, The Organization Man (New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1956), pp. 171-201. 

* Hoffman, “ “Best Answers’ or Better Minds?” 
American Scholar, Spring 1959, pp. 195-202. 
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are in the same way necessary but not 
sufficient criteria for judging the out- 
comes of education. 

As in testing, the measurement tech- 
niques used in studying instructional and 
administrative problems must always be 
thought of as an aid to the faculty, not 
as separate methods that operate inde- 
pendently of the faculty. To be most 
effective, they must constantly be geared 
to the sudtiivass the faculty faces. It 
comes back to the fact that measurement 
must always be the servant, never the 
master. What has caused many of the 
problems in measurement is that some 
of its proponents have felt it to be too 
encompassing. What could not be meas- 
ured, what was qualitative, was ignored. 
The results of measurement must be fed 
back into policy, so that they may serve 
in the correction process after they have 
helped to illustrate existing situations. 
They should not lead policy, but should 
serve the men who are responsible for 
policy-making. Measurement does not, 
in itself, constitute any system of values; 
it is an objective tool which can be used 
for good or for bad. It cannot make the 
value judgments necessary for running 
a liberal arts college. 

In summary, I have been proposing 
that we keep two principles in mind: 
(1) feedback is necessary for education, 
and formalized feedback should supple- 
ment informal feedback to provide a 
sounder basis for evaluation; (2) data 
from measurement and testing constitute 
necessary but not sufficient criteria for 
educational evaluation. 


I would like to turn now to studies 
in which I have been involved and in 
which I have attempted to use measure- 
ment in the way I have described, the 
way I believe measurement can make 
its best contribution to administrative 
and instructional functions. I have 
chosen several studies that illustrate 
how measurement can be applied to 
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problems which range from admissions 
through the college years. 


Using language tests for placement in 
the elementary courses has been stand- 
ard operation at Harvard for a number 
of years. We have recently added a 
listening test for sectioning purposes in 
French 20, a literature course in which 
lectures are given in French. To con- 
stantly re-evaluate the standards we 
have established for our second-year 
courses, we examine with placement 
tests those completing the first-year 
courses, so that new freshmen are rec- 
ommended for second-year courses for 
which they are as well prepared as those 
completing our elementary courses. 

For a few years the scores on the 
German tests given at the end of the 
first year of college language study had 
been progressing steadily upward and 
were considerably higher than they had 
been at the time the tests were stand- 
ardized. Both the Office of Tests and 
the German department were concerned 
about the cause of these higher scores: 
were these increases primarily a func- 
tion of increased knowledge of the lan- 
guage, or were they the result of un- 
desirable influences? 

In a preliminary examination of the 
tests, their security, methods of admin- 
istration, and original standardization all 
seemed satisfactory. Therefore, our 
study of the problem focused on differ- 
ences in the abilities of students en- 
rolled in the courses from year to year. 

In our elementary German A course, 
the median test scores of three classes 
studied had increased on a College 
Board scale 25 points in five years. And 
with this increase there had also been 
corresponding improvement in median 
Predicted Rank List.6 Converting the 
change in Predicted Rank List into 
achievement score equivalents, we found 


* Students’ grade predictions based on their 
CEEB scores and secondary school records. 
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that the ability of the students had in- 
creased considerably more than had 
their German scores. The German 
score increase was 25 points; the PRL 
equivalent was 122 points. A corre- 
sponding increase in student ability was 
found also in higher-level German 
courses. 

Since scholastic ability, and specifi- 
cally verbal ability, as we had measured 
them at admission, had increased dur- 
ing these years at a much faster rate 
than had the scores in the German 
achievement test, we felt the increase in 
the latter could well have been a reflec- 
tion of greater knowledge on the part 
of the students. Certainly the magnitude 
of the change in the aptitude scores re- 
duced by comparison the change in the 
German scores. I might summarize by 
saying that the concern over the in- 
creasing mean German achievement 
scores shifted from one about too much 
change to one about too little. 


The responsibility for integrating cur- 
ricular with many of the extracurricular 
activities at Harvard has been placed in 
the houses, which are designed to be a 
force in education rather than simply 
living accommodations. The staff of 
tutors associated with each house tends 
to “formalize the houses’ educational 
functions, since they conduct tutorial 
sessions at the houses. Last fall the 
Office of Tests was requested to prepare 
a series of tabulations on the honors 
programs in each of the houses. 

Using the Predicted Rank List and 
freshman grades as controls, we deter- 
mined for the natural sciences, the so- 
cial sciences, and the humanities, the 
percentage of students in each house 
who were following an honors program, 
as compared with the percentage of 
students eligible to do so. Differences 
among the houses did exist. 

House staffs then studied the mate- 
rial with the purpose, to use House 
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Master Leighton’s phrase, of “finding 
pockets that were being overlooked.” 
All students with the necessary grade 
averages have the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the honors program, and 
where discrepancies among the houses 
became evident in the number of those 
eligible and those so engaged, the way 
was opened for discussions of the favor- 
ability of house climate for drawing 
students into the honors program. 

Dean Monro has ‘aptly called this 
“educational bookkeeping,” and such 
data, he feels, should be part of the col- 
lege’s permanent records. 


To see an example of collecting in- 
formation that can be useful in evaluat- 
ing departmental policy, we will look 
now at a course requirements study. 

To ensure that all students acquire 
breadth as well as depth in their edu- 
cation, they are required to take a series 
of courses under the Harvard plan of 
general education; these requirements 
plus those of the department still allow a 
degree of freedom in the choice of the 
rest of the program. To examine the 
pattern of courses actually followed by 
concentrators in the departments, we 
compiled the number of courses taken 
in each department in the area and in 
the general education program. In ad- 
dition, we separated students in the 
larger departments into upper-level and 
lower-level groups on the basis of junior 
grades. 

The results indicated that: (1) con- 
centrators who take more courses out- 
side their departments and area are 
those in the natural sciences—the hu- 
manities concentrators, using course dis- 
tribution as the basis of evaluation, have 
the least-rounded program; (2)  stu- 
dents who tend to take more courses 
within their departments are the more 
able, rather than the less able, students. 
These conclusions tend to refute the 
common statement that our natural sci- 











ences concentrators obtain a narrow 
education and, further, that it is our able 
students who, secure in their abilities, 
sample widely among the college offer- 
ings. Such findings can be helpful in 
considering the effect of legislation con- 
cerning course distributions in the differ- 
ent areas and provide a factual back- 
ground for considering changes in such 
legislation. 


With the enactment of any educational 
policy, it becomes necessary to assess it, 
for such legislation can have completely 
unforeseen effects and countereffects. 
As an example of how measurement 
techniques can help in illuminating the 
effects of such legislation, I would like 
to describe briefly a study done in my 
office last year. 

The regulations governing the granting 
of highest honors degrees at Harvard 
College provide for a broad degree of 
freedom in interpretation at the depart- 
mental level. Looking retrospectively 
at the policy, I am sure that it was 
designed to free the faculty to select 
their very outstanding candidates with- 
out being bound tightly by grades. They 
could then use other measures of evalua- 
tion such as theses, orals, and compre- 
hensives in singling out gifted men for 
the highest awards. The feedback, ex- 
pressed informally for several years, was 
crystallized in a letter to the dean of the 
faculty from a faculty member in the 
social sciences, stating that it was clearly 
evident that the departments in the nat- 
ural sciences were the most generous 
in recommending students for highest 
honors. 

Since grades are the common measure 
of a student’s four-year academic per- 
formance and are accepted as a primary 
criterion (and in some departments as 
the only criterion) in recommending stu- 
dents for highest honors degrees, we tab- 
ulated the grade averages for highest 
honors graduates of the five classes 
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studied. The percentage of highest hon- 
ors awarded in the areas did not cor- 
respond to achievement reflected by the 
grade averages. The lack of correspond- 
ence was a function of two factors— 
grade distributions and cutting lines, the 
latter being the more significant. 

Working with indices of student 
potential and ability (Predicted Rank 
List and the Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
the Verbal and Mathematics sections), 
we found that the number of able 
students in the social sciences and in 
the natural sciences was about the same 
and that the number in each of these 
areas was much larger than the number 
in the humanities. The percentage of 
highest honors degrees awarded to the 
able students in the social sciences was 
far lower than the percentage awarded 
to able students in the natural sciences 
or the humanities, a fact which confirmed 
the feelings expressed by the social 
scientists. 

Some departments that have several 
requirements for honors, such as theses, 
generals, and/or orals, gave great impor- 
tance to them in their selection processes. 
Other departments, although having 
these requirements, used them primarily 
as learning devices and not as selection 
criteria, since no one during the period 
studied had been excluded on these 
grounds. Every department we studied 
that used these requirements as criteria 
gave a small percentage of highest 
honors recommendations to their able 
graduates as compared with that for 
their area. 


It is interesting to note that, contrary 
to our original assumption (made from 
common sense rather than known fact) 
that when a department had used 
multiple criteria and had kept its per- 
centage of awards high, it had done so 
by lowering its grade requirements, we 
found that these departments had in 
essence been using the additional re- 
quirements not as criteria but as learning 
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devices, and had been selecting solely 
on the basis of grades. 

Obviously, the freedom for depart- 
mental interpretation of faculty legisla- 
tion had resulted in some discrepancies. 
However, the relatively small number as 
well as the uniqueness, of students of 
this quality made extensive conclusions 
from this type of datum unjustified, 
especially on a departmental level. 
Therefore, the information made possible 
through measurement techniques was 
used only for alerting the faculty to 
these discrepancies. 


Approximately one-fifth of the Harvard 
student body goes on to medical school, 
and for this reason the problem of 
admission to medical school is of vital 
interest to many of our men. About 
five years before we made our study,’ 
Delmar Leighton, formerly dean of 
Harvard College, in the course of advis- 
ing premedical students had undertaken 
a study of admission to, and performance 
in, medical school. His continuing con- 
cern for a coherent body of factual knowl- 
edge with which to supplant many 
general misconceptions had encouraged 
us to undertake this more extensive study. 
Medical schools were providing evidence 
that entrance requirements, as stated in 
their catalogues, did constitute their 
operational codes; that is, that more than 
the specified number of natural science 
courses was acceptable but not neces- 
sary for admission. The number of our 
students concentrating in the premedical 
areas had been increasing, however, and 
while the medical schools seemed to be 
showing more awareness of the impor- 
tance of a liberal arts background, our 
men seemed to be moving in the opposite 
direction. 

We studied, as a sample, 1,390 Harvard 
College students who applied for 


7 Dean K. Whitla, Harvard Men in American 
Medical Schools (Cambridge, Mass.: Office of 
Tests, Harvard College, 1958), II, 22. 
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admission to medical school from 1949 
to 1956. The American Association of 
Medical Colleges made available lists 
of applicants to medical schools and the 
schools those admitted chose to attend. 
The association also supplied additional 
lists indicating in which third of his class 
a student ranked. From this information, 
we could see the breakdown of the 
medical schools our men attended and 
could study their performances while 
there. 

We examined the college records of 
these men by studying their concentra- 
tion, grade averages, and number of 
degrees with honors. Then, since success 
in the Medical College Admission Test 
is part of medical school admission 
requirements, we tried to estimate its 
importance in the admissions process 
by tabulating the number of students 
admitted and rejected on the basis of 
scores on the four sections (Verbal, 
Quantitative, Modern Society, and Sci- 
ence ). 

Since, as might be expected, a very 
high percentage of students graduating 
from Harvard with honors were admitted 
to medical school, we were interested 
in determining whether the Medical 
College Admission Test was used in the 
selection of the more marginal candi- 
dates, the non-honors graduates. Our 
tabulations did indicate that for this 
group selection was made partly on the 
basis of their scores on the four sections. 
These scores were very significant in the 
selection of non-honors graduates at 
Harvard Medical School, important but 
less so at other schools to which we sent 
large numbers of students, and not a 
significant part of the admission process 
at schools to which we sent a small num- 
ber of Harvard college graduates. This 
information could then be coupled with 
that on the importance of honors and 
thus used to provide our students with 
a better evaluation of the admissions 
probabilities. We already knew that if 
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a student scored high on College Board 
and other such objective tests, he would 
probably score high on the Medical 
College Admission Test. 

Since almost 90 percent of our men 
who applied to medical schools were 
admitted, we hoped that by showing the 
large number of those who had undis- 
tinguished academic records but who 
nevertheless had been successful in 
gaining entrance, we could reduce some 
of the concern premeds often have in the 
selection of courses and in the courses 
themselves, and thereby could help 
them enjoy and benefit to the optimum 
extent from their college years. 

One portion of the report was an 
analysis of the medical school grades of 
our students, along with a discussion of 
how these grades were related to their 
Harvard College records. Such an 
analysis makes it possible to provide 
information about the importance of a 
boy’s college record in relation to his 
success in medical school, and conse- 
quently makes it possible for an adviser 
to be more realistic when answering 
questions such as “How well will I do 
if I go to medical school?” 

I will now summarize a few of the 
most interesting findings of this study. 
I think the findings show how this kind 
of information can help confirm the 
conviction held by administrators and 
faculty of liberal arts schools that the 
man with the broad liberal arts back- 
ground can more than hold his own at a 
professional level. 

1. A student’s chances of admission 
were not at all related to his undergrad- 
uate area of concentration. 

2. The Medical College Admission 
Test scores seemed to have little 
importance in the admission of students 
who had received degrees with honors. 
The test scores were used primarily for 
selection of non-honors graduates, and 
then only at certain medical schools. 

3. In general, premedical concentra- 
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tors (those in chemistry, biology, and 
biochemistry) made the best first-year 
medical school grades. By the third 
year of medical school, however, con- 
centrators in other areas had improved 
their rankings, but premeds still ranked 
highest. 

4. By the third year, those concentra- 
tors in the social sciences who were 
attending Harvard Medical School 
ranked slightly higher than their pre- 
medical classmates. 

5. In general, students who had 
graduated with honors received grades 
higher than the average for their medical 
school. The non-honors men received 
grades approximately the same as those 
of the average students in their medical 
school. 

When we interpret these findings for 
the undergraduate who expresses an 
interest in medicine, we can tell him that 
he should concentrate in the area that 
holds the greatest interest for him. We 
feel confidence in telling him that it will 
be his record, not his concentration, that 
the medical school admission committees 
will evaluate. 


It seems evident to those who study 
the role of our colleges in society that 
the functions of institutions of higher 
learning have been changing almost as 
rapidly as have other things around us, 
such as our standard of living, knowledge 
of science, and the international scene. 
This newer function, which I will for 
the moment characterize simply as one 
of preparing men and women to fill 
specific places in the complex of organ- 
ized society, is influencing our colleges 
by forcing them to operate by many of 
the standards of the business world. As 
David Riesman has said: 


The changes both in our life and in our 
institutions of learning since Dewey wrote 
The School and Society in 1899 are such that 
the life outside, which he wanted to let 
inside, may mesh already too fully into our 
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schools and colleges, thereby curbing their 
role as centers of countervailing power .. . * 


Many of the departments of our col- 
leges seem to operate on the belief that 
the most important program they offer 
is that at the graduate level. Under- 
graduate training, like secondary school 
preparation, is really more important as 
a device for evaluating candidates than 
as an education in the liberal arts 
tradition. 

Philip E. Jacob, in his book Changing 
Values in College, did not bring to us a 
surprising observation when he wrote 
that, except for a few potent colleges, 
little change occurs in values and atti- 
tudes during the college years.’ Riesman 
tells us also that the days when colleges 
were trying to change our ways of life, 
make better men out of us, are gone.’® 

At the present time, measurement can 
provide no really adequate tools for 
investigating this area. Our attitudes 
and value scales are extremely limited in 


telling us precisely what system of values 
an individual holds, and certainly do 
not get at the reasons for his holding 


his particular position. However, it is 
precisely this last point that is central in 
any examination of the results of liberal 
education. 

To provide a body of descriptive mate- 
rial about student experiences in the 
Harvard environment so that from this 
material some patterns of development 
could be traced and general evaluations 
through more formal measurement 
techniques could be made possible, we 
undertook a study of the average student 
at Harvard College. At this initial stage, 
we have gone no further than the 
descriptions." 

What the college should do for every 


* Riesman, Constraint and Variety in Ameri- 
can Education (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday 
& Co., 1958), p. 174. 

® New York: Harper & Bros., 1958, p. 9. 

*® Riesman, op. cit., p. 29. 

™ Dean K. Whitla, “Encounters with Educa- 
tion” (unpublished MS). 
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prospective graduate is to help him de- 
velop those qualities of mind and sensi- 
bility that will mark him as liberally 
educated. Obviously, some of his ex- 
periences at college will help him to 
realize this ideal, while other experiences 
may serve to alienate rather than educate. 

The program at Harvard College is 
designed to develop intellectual maturity 
and breadth of interest in students, 
whose capacities vary greatly. To study 
student experiences, we focused on the 
academically average student, since the 
level of this student in so many ways 
establishes the level of the college. Be- 
cause the problem of what contributes 
to the development of liberally educated 
men, although always one of concern to 
colleges, has been the subject of very 
little formal research, results had to be 
largely descriptive. For this reason, we 
chose the interview as the method for 
collecting the data. We talked with each 
man of our sample (from the class of 
1952, 45 graduates whose junior average 
grades fell within the 30th to 70th 
percentiles of their class), and, so that 
we might have an opportunity to ex- 
amine in some detail what they said, 
these interviews were recorded and 
transcribed. 

To obtain a separate evaluation of 
these men, we asked their house masters 
or senior tutors to rate each on qualities 
of mind and sensibility, regardless of 
academic-grade achievement. We made 
our own independent evaluations, which 
correlated .71 with the masters’ ratings. 
On the basis of this correlation alone, it 
seemed that: (1) The house masters and 
the study were rating essentially the 
same qualities. And we might perhaps 
extend this to say that those qualities of 
liberal education that are often thought 
to be so difficult to define, therefore, are 
not completely elusive or unseen by the 
academic observer. (2) If those factors 
that function in making a man thought- 
ful and sensitive have not operated dur- 
ing the formative years at Harvard or 
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before, it is unlikely they will operate 
later. 

Looking retrospectively at the back- 
grounds of these men, I see that we were 
unable to explain by their backgrounds 
the differences in their ratings. The 
differences seemed to be unrelated to 
such aspects as public or private sec- 
ondary school attendance and type of 
family background. If these observa- 
tions be true, they place even more of a 
burden on the college to influence its 
students through the quality of its educa- 
tion. 

I cannot begin to summarize all the 
findings of this study. Distinct differ- 
ences began to emerge in patterns of 
development of the high-rated men and 
development of the lower-rated men. 
We could see clearly the detrimental 
effect of “academic averageness” on 
those in the latter group in their reluc- 
tance and almost fear of approaching 
faculty and house staffs in a status that 
they felt was second rate. We could 
see that the average student, by not 
being at either extreme of academic 
performance, could exist without draw- 
ing the attention of professors and staff 
and, therefore, if any initial apathy or 
aimlessness existed, he could easily avoid 
deep personal involvement in his work. 
This in turn can result in feelings that 
college life and postcollege activities do 
not lead naturally one from the other, 
and college becomes an isolated ex- 
perience. 

On the other hand, when our aca- 
demically average men overcame the 
psychological barriers of their average- 
ness and made contact, social (in the 
house) or tutorial, with faculty members, 
came to know the faculty as men on the 
human level, and were guided into 
independent study, they obviously bene- 
fited much more from their education, 
conveyed more of the feeling that they 
had carried the tolerance and integrity 
of our system of values into their per- 
sonal lives, and in turn were those men 
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who generally received the higher rat- 
ings. However, the average man’s 
contact with the faculty seemed too 
much the result of accident. One might 
wish for a kind of invisible net that 
might be spread around all our students 
to draw them into the fellowship of 
scholars. 

To me, this is a fascinating topic, and 
the departure from measurement tech- 
niques after using them as means of 
choosing a proper sample and then of 
comparing that sample with the total 
class on the many variables in the rec- 
ords, seems more than justified by our 
results. Present measurement techniques, 
which are much more objective, are not 
as sensitive to the kind of material we 
were handling here. There are occa- 
sions when the person using measure- 
ment in his work is in the best position 
to realize its limitations and then to 
substitute methods more suitable to the 
problem at hand. 

I have not discussed at length the use 
of tests for instructional purposes, for I 
feel that I have little to add to what 
College Testing: A Guide to Practices 
and Programs ** has so well covered. I 
hope I have not overwhelmed the reader 
in trying to give the details of several 
years of work in these few words. 

The data that accumulate during any 
one of these projects are indeed volumi- 
nous and are a challenge to anyone in his 
search for valid findings. The same 
discipline of mind and method that is 
necessary for scholarly research in any 
field must be applied in the area of 
measurement. Certainly the role that I 
have tried to illustrate here, is a new 
role, and, although at the moment it can 
make some contributions to colleges, it 
is still in the developmental stage. In 
this sense, however, it is an exciting area 
in which to be working. 


“Prepared by the Committee on Measure- 
ment and Evaluation of the American Council 
on Education (Washington: The Council, 
1959). 
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ERNEST STABLER 


HE EDUCATION of secondary school 
teachers continues to be a matter of 
high controversy. Behind the debate it 
is possible to identify two sharply differ- 
ent traditions, two sets of assumptions, 
that have to do not only with the train- 
ing of teachers but with the purpose and 
function of the American high school. 
The first of these, which may be 
labeled “the academic,” came from 
Europe and permeated the Latin gram- 
mar school of colonial days and the pub- 
lic high school of the nineteenth century. 
In somewhat modified form it is held 
today. In the college-preparatory sec- 


ondary school the teacher’s chief concern 
was to train his students’ minds by seeing 
that they learned a given body of 
knowledge. 


Only those students who 
could develop the necessary skills to 
master the subject matter were permitted 
to continue in secondary education. The 
curriculum consisted mainly of mathe- 
matics, history, and the modern and 
ancient languages, because, in addition 
to providing the best vehicles for trans- 
mitting the cultural heritage, they served 
as the disciplinary studies, whose value 
lay in strengthening the learner’s mem- 


ory, training his reason, cultivating his - 


powers of concentration, and disciplin- 
ing his will. 

These convictions about the purpose 
of secondary education determined a 
teacher's qualifications. Above all, he 
needed a thorough knowledge of his 
subject. Teaching itself was not re- 
garded as a particularly complicated art, 
and the bright young college graduate 
could pick up ideas from experienced 
colleagues as he learned on the job. In 
time, the young teacher found ways of 
making his pupils behave and of impos- 


ing on them high standards of perform- 
ance. Clearly, the academic tradition 
demanded no extended period of pro- 
fessional training. 

The second tradition had its begin- 
nings in the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century when the study of 
pedagogy and educational theory took 
root in American universities largely as 
a result of a similar development in 
Europe, particularly in Germany. By the 
turn of the century a campaign to in- 
clude professional training as a necessary 
part of a secondary teacher’s education 
was gaining support. The campaign 
was sponsored mainly by professors of 
education, but not simply for the purpose 
of providing themselves with a clientele. 

The new notions about the education 
of secondary teachers were part of a 
larger movement of educational reform. 
John Dewey had opened his attack on 
rigidity and formality in education and 


‘ was stressing the concepts of interest and 


activity. Edward Lee Thorndike, one of 
the pioneers in educational psychology, 
had undermined the basic assumptions 
of the old education by demonstrating 
that adolescents simply did not have 
“facilties” that could be exercised and 
trained through the disciplinary studies. 

As the new education was winning 
disciples, high school enrollments were 
growing both in number and diversity, 
and secondary school men came to re- 
gard citizenship and health, social com- 
petence, and vocational training as valid 
goals. The task of the teacher thus 
became more complicated, and it was 
argued that he needed far more than 
academic preparation and on-the-job 
training. Professional educators and 
school superintendents, both loyal to 
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the new philosophy, succeeded in trans- 
lating their convictions into state certifi- 
cation laws and in introducing courses 
in educational psychology, philosophy, 
and methodology into the collegiate 
curriculum. This represents the second, 
or professional, tradition in teacher 
training and is based on a set of beliefs 
about education, learning, and teaching 
quite different from those which under- 
lie the academic tradition. 

The present curriculum for teachers 
in most American colleges represents an 
uneasy compromise between the two 
traditions. It is now generally agreed 
that today’s teacher needs a broad and 
liberal education through which he 
should gain a depth of understanding 
and a firm grasp of the tools of scholar- 
ship in at least one of the academic dis- 
ciplines. There is also a large measure 
of agreement that he needs professional 
training too if he is going to deal ade- 
quately with the complexities of his 
task. 

As to the nature and extent of that 
training there is something less than 
unanimity. In the 1,100 or more colleges 
and universities across the land that are 
approved for the training of teachers, 
the typical program covers four under- 
graduate years. Again typically, the 
curriculum includes both liberal and 
professional education in the ratio of 4:1. 
Students concentrate on the subject they 
will later teach: an English major, for 
example, takes ten courses in his field, 
each a semester in length; his profes- 
sional training involves the equivalent 
of eight courses, each for a semester, 
and includes history and philosophy of 
education, educational psychology, cur- 
riculum and methods, and an extended 
period of half-day student teaching in 
high school classrooms. (These general- 
izations are based on an analysis of 294 
accredited institutions. ) 

In recent years there has occurred a 
mounting criticism of the four-year cur- 
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riculum that attempts to provide both 
academic and professional training. 
During the last decade a variety of 
graduate programs has emerged, among 
which is the Master of Arts in Teaching. 
The M.A.T. is a new degree in the aca- 
demic hierarchy. It allows the candidate 
to continue his study of one of the liberal 
disciplines at the graduate level, to gain 
an understanding of the important issues 
in educational philosophy and psycholo- 
gy, and to undertake an apprenticeship or 
internship in teaching. The M.A.T. is 
different from the older master’s degrees. 
It does not demand the specialization in 
one subject of the M.A., nor the heavy 
emphasis on professional education of 
the Master of Education. 

The new idea was born at Harvard in 
1936 with the active support of President 
Conant, who saw the need for a new kind 
of preparation for secondary teachers 
that would represent the views of both 
academic scholars and professional edu- 
cators. Very little was heard of it for 
nearly fifteen years, but by 1951-52, 50 
students were enrolled, and the program 
had the assistance of a grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion. Yale opened its program the same 
year, and Wesleyan followed a year 
later. Brown, Colgate, Duke, Johns 
Hopkins, Mount Holyoke, the University 
of Massachusetts, and Vanderbilt have, 
among others, instituted similar pro- 
grams in the past six years. Paul Wood- 
ring, consultant for the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, has recom- 
mended Fund support for several of 
these and has indicated his own enthusi- 
asm: “The eventual influence of these 
programs may be very great for it seems 
apparent that the Master of Arts in 
Teaching offers distinct improvement 
over traditional patterns.” * 


* Woodring, New Directions in Teacher Edu- 
cation (New York: Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, 1957), p. 54. 
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With its present 230 students Har- 
vard’s M.A.T. has the largest enrollment. 
This year about one-third of these young 
men and women are enrolled in the in- 
ternship plan, which began in 1955 as a 
pioneer venture. 

Interns who have graduated from ac- 
credited colleges enter the plan in late 
June and are based in a summer high 
school located in Newton and organized 
jointly by Harvard and ten school sys- 
tems of suburban Boston. Junior and 
senior high school youngsters enroll for 
seven weeks and pay a tuition fee of $25 
or more. Junior high pupils take work 
in several subjects that enriches but does 
not duplicate regular school year studies. 
Senior high pupils may take an inten- 
sive course in one subject and have it 
credited to their record the following 
year. 

It is in this setting that the Harvard 
interns begin their teaching. During 
morning classes they teach under the 
critical guidance of experienced second- 
ary teachers and Harvard School of Ed- 
ucation faculty. In the afternoon they 
take courses, one in the principles of 
teaching, a second in curriculum and 
methods. In the following school year 
two interns are employed as a pair by 
one of the ten cooperating school sys- 
tems. One intern teaches the first half- 
year while his colleague is taking course 
work at Harvard. At midyear they ex- 
change places. Each is paid a salary of 
$1,700 by the school system. During 
his nonteaching term the intern takes at 
least three courses in his major field and 
one or two in education. In June, one 
calendar year after he began, the intern 
is awarded the M.A.T. degree and usu- 
ally has in his pocket a contract to teach 
in a secondary school. 

Students for the internship plan are 
selected with care. Candidates normally 
have achieved a B average or better in 
their undergraduate years and have ma- 
jored in the subject they wish to teach. 
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Through detailed application forms and 
interviews they are asked to reveal their 
previous work experience with children 
or adolescents’ and their commitment to 
teaching. They are interviewed also 
by superintendents of the cooperating 
schools before receiving appointments 
as intern teachers. 

Selection of able candidates for both 
the internship and the apprenticeship 
plans (the latter does not include a sum- 
mer session and requires an apprentice- 
ship in student teaching rather than 
a paid internship) is made possible 
through a close relationship between 
Harvard and each of thirty eastern lib- 
eral arts colleges. These colleges have 
appointed faculty committees to advise 
students, evaluate applicants, and make 
careful recommendations to Harvard's 
admissions board. In these colleges 
more and better students are seriously 
considering secondary teaching as a 
career, and in the past ten years the 
number of graduates seeking admission 
has increased fivefold. On the matter 
of school-college-university cooperation 
Judson Shaplin, director of Harvard's 
program, has said, “The whole intern- 
ship scheme represents an effort to bring 
together the colleges, the university and 
the schools in a joint venture: each has 
significant responsibilities, each must un- 
derstand the others, and no one can do 
the task well alone.” 

A somewhat different approach to the 
M.A.T. idea is found at Wesleyan. Here, 
both one- and two-year programs are in 
operation. In some respects the latter is 
unique. Students supplement their un- 
dergraduate education by taking at least 
seven semester-length courses in the sub- 
ject or subjects they will later teach. 
They do a trial run of classroom teaching 
during the first year and, after a period 
of reflection, use this experience to in- 
form and improve themselves in prepa- 
ration for a solid twelve weeks of full- 
time teaching in the second year. 
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Throughout the first three semesters 
each candidate spends several hours 
each week in such activities as dramat- 
ics, athletic coaching, youth club work, 
or scouting. These may be based in 
schools, churches, community agencies, 
or on the Wesleyan campus. Through 
them the M.A.T. student learns to reach 
the adolescent in informal situations and 
to develop skills which will provide an 
important bonus during his career in 
teaching. These activities form an in- 
tegral part of the program but carry no 
academic credit. 

Wesleyan believes that the young 
teacher should know his subject, how it 
may be taught most effectively, and to 
what end he is teaching it. All this im- 
plies that over a two-year period of prep- 
aration he will be challenged to integrate 
and find relationships among the several 
components of his M.A.T. experience. 
The extent to which the student has 
done this is discovered in an hour-long 
oral exam in the final weeks of the pro- 
gram. 

The fact that these programs have 
flourished in such different institutions as 
Harvard and Wesleyan illustrates the ad- 
ministrative flexibility of the M.A.T. idea. 
At Yale, Brown, and the University of 
Massachusetts the programs are under 
the control of the Graduate School; at 
Johns Hopkins and Colgate they are op- 
erated within the department of educa- 
tion. Thus, the idea can take root in the 
small college as well as in the private and 
state universities. Growth and well- 
being depend, however, on several fac- 
tors, not the least of which is the support 
and cooperation of the various academic 
departments. The very nature of the 
program implies the necessity of a joint 
effort between two camps that have tra- 
ditionally glared suspiciously at each 
other: the liberal arts professors and the 
teachers of education. That they can 
cooperate has been abundantly demon- 
strated in the past half-dozen years, as 
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they have shared about equally the class 
time of promising graduate students. 

Although the programs differ in some 
details, each reflecting the character of 
its home institution, the similarities are 
striking. All actively recruit candidates 
during their senior year and select only 
the best qualified. Last year Johns Hop- 
kins admitted 46 students from more 
than 200 applicants, and John Walton, 
director of the Hopkins program, has 
stated his policy in these words, “We've 
got to concentrate on getting superior 
teachers. These M.A.T. students are 
topnotch people who come to our pro- 
gram with a solid background in the sub- 
jects they will later teach.” 

A study made by Harvard of 49 candi- 
dates in the field of English revealed that 
20 had been graduated with honors, four 
with high honors. Seven students in this 
group had been elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. Yale advises its applicants that 
they must present evidence of “high 
achievement in the field of undergradu- 
ate specialization and must possess the 
personality and purpose requisite both 
for graduate work and for a teaching 
career in secondary schools.” In spite 
of, or probably because of, these high 
standards the number of applicants in- 
creases each year. 

Having secured such students, the var- 
ious programs set about to challenge 
them intellectually both in liberal and 
professional education. M.A.T. direc- 
tors are unanimous in their belief that 
educational theory and the skills of 
teaching can be analyzed through sys- 
tematic study. A teacher should be ex- 
pected to be well grounded in those 
phases of history, philosophy, and the 
social sciences that serve to explain the 
place of schools in contemporary society, 
the objectives of educational endeavor, 
and the complexities of the learning 
process. In addition, the teacher needs 
to know how to select the most appro- 
priate elements from the great wealth of 
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his particular academic discipline and to 
develop a sound strategy of organizing 
and presenting this material. 

Education courses, including the oft- 
maligned methods courses, can indeed 
have both content and rigor. Wesleyan, 
for example, offers a course in the teach- 
ing of English that is taught by a faculty 
member who has had teaching experi- 
ence in the secondary schools. In one 
section of the course students discuss the 
teaching of the novel and focus their 
attention on The Scarlet Letter. They 
begin by making a thorough analysis of 
the novel itself, its structure, imagery, 
and symbolism, and thus put to use the 
tools of criticism they have developed in 
earlier English courses. Using this anal- 
ysis, they organize a three-week teach- 
ing unit that includes a set of clearly de- 
lineated aims and objectives together 
with appropriate teaching procedures. 
Each student adapts his unit for different 
ability groups of high school pupils and 
thus faces squarely the need to plan dif- 
ferent kinds of teaching for low-ability, 
average, and academically talented ado- 
lescents. The course deals similarly with 
poetry, drama, and the short story, and 
the students ask themselves, “What is 
literature?” just as frequently as they ask, 
“How can I teach it?” They do, in fact, 
come to see that the intelligent teacher 
cannot ask either question without ask- 
ing both. Honor students report this to 
be one of the most stimulating of all the 
English courses they have taken, and one 
graduate now teaching in suburban New 
York has written back saying, “I can't 
tell you what a flying start English 81 
gave me in my first year here.” 

What has happened to the students 
who have completed these programs in 
the last decade? Only fragmentary evi- 
dence is available, but it is quite clear 
that M.A.T. graduates tend to stay in 
teaching. Fewer than 10 percent of 
Wesleyan graduates in the past seven 
years have turned to other careers, and 
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a study of 210 Harvard graduates over 
a ten-year period reveals that 76 percent 
of the men and 62 percent of the women 
were still at work in the field of educa- 
tion. These figures are, comparatively 
speaking, quite remarkable. A study of 
Illinois graduates who had prepared to 
teach found that fewer than 10 percent 
were teaching ten years after graduation. 

M.A.T. graduates also appear to enjoy 
teaching. Eighty-three percent of a sam- 
ple group of Wesleyan and Yale alumni 
judged the tone and atmosphere of their 
schools as good or very good, and an al- 
most equal proportion similarly rated 
the responsiveness of their pupils. Nearly 
80 percent were favorably impressed 
with both the social and intellectual at- 
mosphere of the towns and cities in 
which they worked, and more than 75 
percent reported that they were satisfied 
with community attitudes toward the 
school. One comment runs, “One thing 
that impresses me here [suburban Chi- 
cago] is that the profession has the pres- 
tige and dignity it deserves. The com- 
munity regards both teachers and edu- 
cation with respect.” 

It would be a gross distortion to sug- 
gest that all of these graduates are fully 
content. Their chief irritations, how- 
ever, if the Wesleyan-Yale sample is typ- 
ical, are related to nonteaching duties. 
“It’s the activity periods, the corridor 
duty, and the clerical load that op- 
press and frustrate me,” said a junior 
high teacher. “We do not have the time 
to concentrate on marking and prepara- 
tion.” These irritations combined with 
the financial worries of men teachers 
with families are the chief causes of anx- 
iety. Many of the married men are ob- 
liged to supplement their incomes with 
part-time and summer employment. On 
the whole, these teachers were satisfied 
with their jobs, their schools, and their 
communities. One of them remarked, 
“I can think of no other profession which 
offers the built-in guarantee for remain- 








ing intellectually, emotionally, and spir- 
itually alive.” 

Evidence of this kind suggests that 
M.A.T. alumni can find both challenge 
and satisfaction through teaching in sec- 
ondary schools. But the total number 
of graduates is small—about 1,800 in the 
last decade. The number will increase 
in the years ahead, but these programs 
will not solve the teacher-shortage prob- 
lem. There are several reasons for this. 
To educate a teacher costs money, a lot 
of money if it is to be done well. Schol- 
arships and fellowships are necessary 
because teachers usually come from 
middle- or lower-middle-income homes. 
Graduate-level classes should be on the 
seminar pattern, and the student-faculty 
ratio kept low. Administrative costs are 
high because of the expense involved in 
recruitment, interviewing and admission, 
supervision of student teaching, and the 
placement of graduates. 

Two major sources of revenue have 
appeared. School systems have begun 
to pay interns, and the foundations have 
been generous. Between 1951 and 1957 
the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation granted an average of $4 million 
a year to teacher education, a good share 
of which was channeled to five M.A.T. 
programs. Last spring the Fund directed 
$11 million toward achieving a “major 
breakthrough” in the education of teach- 
ers, and again the M.A.T. programs were 
high on the priority lists. But these 
grants will not be made indefinitely, and 
when they expire the colleges may or 
may not pick up the bill. 

Faculty staffing, particularly in the pro- 
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fessional education phase of the pro- 
grams, represents another major concern. 
In addition to extended graduate work 
and scholarly performance in his special 
field, the philosopher of education should 
know what secondary schools are like; 
the psychologist who teaches educational 
psychology should be familiar with to- 
day’s adolescent; and the historian who 
directs the course on the teaching of his- 
tory ought to have taught high school 
classes at some time in his career. Direc- 
tors of the M.A.T. programs agree that 
these individuals are very difficult to find. 
The able teacher-scholar who is willing 
to devote his life to the teaching of 
teachers is rare in the American scene, 
and it is for this reason that the study of 
education has fallen into such low re- 
pute. Only through obtaining an in- 
creasing supply of top-quality faculty 
can these programs make a significant 
contribution to the improvement of sec- 
ondary teaching. 

Meanwhile, the M.A.T. program is en- 
joying a measure of success. It has won 
the cooperation of scores of colleges in 
recruiting able candidates for teaching 
careers. It has persuaded school systems 
to share in the cost of training teachers 
through the paid internship. And it has 
built a bridge over the gulf that for years 
separated liberal and professional edu- 
cation. While standing firm in the con- 
viction that a rigorous study of educa- 
tional theory is necessary for the teacher- 
to-be, the program has, in the words of 
President Griswold of Yale, provided a 
“massive infusion of liberal arts into the 
preparation of teachers.” 
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usEuMs, libraries, and universities 
had a common genesis in early 
circum-Mediterranean civilizations, and 
their developmental threads, sometimes 
indistinguishable, intertwine throughout 
the recorded history of Western civiliza- 
tion. This article consists of a few brief 
observations about museums on the cam- 
puses of our present-day American col- 
leges and universities. 

A number of questions about campus 
museums should be of interest to college 
presidents. Would a museum contribute 
to a quality educational program at my 
institution? If so, what should its func- 
tions be, and how should they be ad- 
ministered? Or, is the museum simply 


an historical accident on our campus, 
and are our energies being misdirected? 
What are the implications of the fact 


that, among the institutions with which 
we like to be compared, some do and 
some do not have museum programs? 
Answers to such questions are readily 
indicated by a consideration of natural 
science museums, since they often have 
multiple responsibilities for research col- 
lections, teaching collections, display 
collections, libraries, exhibit halls, and 
classrooms. 

There are an estimated 4,500 museums 
of all types in the United States with an 
average annual attendance of well over 
60,000,000. The great majority of visi- 
tors are found in the halls of the large 
metropolitan museums and in the many 
small community and state museums. 
Although the campus museums do not 
draw a very significant share of museum 


* The discussion in this article refers primarily 
to natural science museums, including geologi- 
cal and archeological museums and will be 
germane, to some extent, to historic museums; 
it is less applicable to art museums. 
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visitors, these museums exert an influ- 
ence out of proportion to the number of 
visitors they receive. They could be 
even more effective by participating vig- 
orously in the training of museum ad- 
ministrators since, to my knowledge, few 
university museums now have such pro- 
grams. 

Exhibition activities 

The major functions of a museum, as 
of a university, are education and re- 
search. James Smithson referred to 
those functions in his bequest to the 
Smithsonian Institution in directing that 
it be established for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge. The exhibition 
activities are the best known of the edu- 
cational functions. Exhibits can simply 
be rows of mounted specimens, pre- 
served animals in liquids, or boxes of 
arrowheads; such exhibits are virtually a 
dead-storage collection in glass cases. 
At the other extreme are exhibits in 
which a few thoughtfully selected speci- 
mens are used to illustrate a series of vis- 
ual or audio labels, with appropriate use 
of color and light, so that each series of 
displays communicates integrated, im- 
portant, and accurate information. Both 
extremes of displays are found in college 
and university museums, and they com- 
prise ineffective and effective educa- 
tional activities. Of course if the display 
halls are not well attended, the exhibits, 
no matter how well executed, cannot 
affect very many people. 

Colleges and universities, in planning 
their museum displays, should decide 
whether they are to be designed for 
adult visitors to the campus, under- 
graduate students, specialized students, 
school children, or some combination 
thereof. 
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Two considerations guide a number of 
university museums that consciously plan 
their exhibits for the general public: 
first, the students are essentially a seg- 
ment of this general public, and, second, 
for the general public the museum serves 
as a showcase for the university. Ob- 
viously, many visitors who come to the 
campus cannot appreciate the educa- 
tional program of the institution simply 
by looking at the exteriors of buildings. 
Appropriate museum displays can help 
to inform friends of a university or col- 
lege about its significant activities and 
accomplishments. It might be effective, 
at some institutions, to plan for a close 
physical proximity of the museum’s ex- 
hibit halls and a continuing education 
center which jointly would comprise a 
focal point for the off-campus visitor. 
In some areas the campus exhibit mu- 
seum is regarded as a community and 
school service of sufficient value to com- 
pensate partially for the university's use 
of tax-free land. 


Research collections 


Museum research activities are varied 
and numerous. Fundamentally they de- 
pend on selective collections of archeo- 
logical and natural history objects, and 
these collections are the raw materials 
for scholarly investigations. To this ex- 
tent a museum is similar to a library. 
Both are storehouses from which new 
knowledge may be extracted. Both pre- 
sent to the administration difficult and 
ever-increasing problems in_ storage. 
Both require highly skilled professional 
personnel for cataloguing and mainte- 
nance. To continue the analogy further, 
the museum research collection areas cor- 
respond to the stacks of a library, al- 
though the exhibit functions are not 
clearly represented in the library opera- 
tion. The library, however, has an ac- 
tivity that is now only poorly carried on 
by museums. The browsing room and 
circulation of materials to undergrad- 
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uates are scarcely represented in the 
museum endeavor. 

Thus, through its study collections the 
well-organized university museum pro- 
vides excellent opportunities for gradu- 
ate students and faculty to conduct re- 
search investigations, and through its 
exhibits it provides for the education and 
edification of the general public. In most 
instances, it does not provide a corre- 
spondingly effective service for the spe- 
cial needs of undergraduate students, 
and this is an area where much im- 
provement can be made.* 

To be a valuable and useful adjunct 
to.a modern university, the research col- 
lections should be carefully organized 
and relatively extensive. The university 
should not lightly assume the responsi- 
bility of assembling research collections. 
The value of such collections increases 
with time and accretion, and an obliga- 
tion once assumed is serious and de- 
manding. 

On American campuses a regrettable 
series of lapses, detrimental to both edu- 
cation and scholarship, is based on the 
failure of some colleges and universities 
to plan adequately for research collec- 
tions and associated studies. Through 
their sincere enthusiasm, faculty mem- 
bers who are experts in particular groups 
of organisms or in phases of archeology 
have influenced teaching departments to 
assemble extensive and valuable collec- 
tions. Research collections are as im- 
portant to professors who are scholars 
in these fields as are microscopes, spec- 
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* For example, a campus museum could pro- 
vide special study rooms for the high-enroll- 
ment courses that are concerned with visual 
materials. These rooms could be furnished 
with appropriate displays that could be 
changed during the academic year to parallel 
the progress of a course, with pertinent objects 
and materials that could be handled, and with 
an array of reference books. For out-of-class 
use, such rooms would provide a far better 
environment for the study of geology, biology, 
history, anthropology, or art than a dormitory 
room or a library reading room. 
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trophotometers, or cyclotrons to others. 
Often a collection laboriously assembled 
by a scholar, and from which he has 
been able to extract but a small part of 
the knowledge it could provide, becomes 
widely dispersed’ and lost to science 
after he dies or retires. Only rarely is 
provision made for the collection to be 
transferred to another institution that 
could effectively utilize it. 

For example, in the biology depart- 
ment of a particular university there 
might have been an outstanding orni- 
thologist who organized a fine collection 
of bird skins that formed the basis for a 
number of important contributions to 
the science. In the course of time, the 
ornithologist is replaced by a geneticist 
who, understandably, is not interested in 
that particular collection and who de- 
votes his energy to his own studies. The 
department, with more pride of posses- 
sion than sense of responsibility to edu- 
cation and science, attempts to keep the 
collection intact, even though the pos- 
sibility of adding an ornithologist to the 
staff is remote. Gradually the skins be- 
gin to disintegrate, labels are lost, speci- 
mens are taken by a new instructor to 
use in the ‘introductory biology class- 
room, other specimens are given to local 
high school teachers—and a once valu- 
able scholarly resource is gone. 

Such losses of significant research col- 
lections have happened too often on our 
campuses, and this suggests that teach- 
ing departments should not maintain ex- 
tensive research collections unless there 
is a very clear procedure established for 
the proper care of those collections 
when the teaching department’s interests 
change with time, as they normally and 
properly should. For the college or uni- 
versity to do less than this is for it to be 
negligent in a responsibility to education 
and science. 

Interrelationship of museum functions 


Important research collections of the 
type I have been describing are associ- 
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ated primarily with graduate student 
and faculty research and, by and large, 
should be housed in universities active 
in such fields. On the other hand, the 
exhibit activity can be associated with 
collegiate institutions of all degrees of 
complexity. Thus, museums restricted 
to an exhibit function would find a home 
on virtually all campuses, while mu- 
seums with significant research collec- 
tions would be located only at those in- 
stitutions where they could be effectively 
utilized and indefinitely nourished. This 
would suggest that strong research mu- 
seums be located primarily at large uni- 
versities with active graduate programs. 

It is not necessary that the exhibit and 
research functions of a university mu- 
seum be housed together, although this 
is the prevailing pattern. While infre- 
quently attempted, physical decentrali- 
zation of museum research collections 
can have a number of advantages. If the 
circumstances are right, the various study 
collections can be separately housed in 
the appropriate departmental buildings 
devoted to the research and teaching 
activities of advanced students and fac- 
ulty. For the reasons indicated above 
the administration ofthe decentralized 
collections should remain with the mu- 
seum, rather than with the teaching 
departments. 

Nor is it always necessary for a mu- 
seum to have both exhibit and research 
functions. The educational programs of 
many colleges that do not sponsor an ac- 
tive research program can profit con- 
siderably from good exhibit museums. 
Occasionally at a large university there 
is a significant museum research activity 
without a corresponding exhibition pro- 
gram. This is true of the excellent Mu- 
seum of Vertebrate Zoology at the Uni- 
versity of California, which is one of the 
great centers for the production of 
knowledge about the systematics, evolu- 
tion, and natural history of vertebrates. 
Apparently the exhibition function is not 
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regarded as important for that museum, 
perhaps because there is readily avail- 
able a very excellent natural science mu- 
seum with good displays (the California 
Academy of Sciences), across the bay in 
San Francisco. 

By and large, universities in large 
metropolitan areas where good display 
museums already exist should not feel 
obligated to duplicate such efforts. If 
collections are also available at these mu- 
seums, it may be well for the university 
to arrange for joint use of the collections, 
as, for example, Columbia University has 
arranged with the American Museum of 
Natural History. 


Administration of a campus museum 


The place of the museum in the organ- 
izational hierarchy of the university or 
college differs from campus to campus. 
At some institutions the museum is an 
administrative responsibility of the head 
of a teaching department and is simply 
an adjunct of that department; this oc- 
curs quite frequently in archeology. The 
welfare of such a museum will depend 
almost solely upon the interests of the 
department head, whose major responsi- 
bility is a teaching program. Yet it is 
probably a reasonable arrangement for 
specific museums devoted to restricted 
fields on campuses where there is no 
over-all museum organization. 

It does not seem to be a good adminis- 
trative practice to have the director of 
a generalized university museum respon- 
sible to, or the same individual as, the 
head of a teaching department of a more 
restricted field, as is the case on a few 
campuses. 

The total program of a general natural 
science museum covering many fields of 
science is naturally broader than that of 
any particular department and of many 
colleges of the university. The museum 
director on a large university campus has 
a responsibility similar to that of the di- 
rector of the university library, and he 
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should report directly to the president's 
office. It is no more appropriate for the 
museum director to report to the dean of 
a college than it is for the director of the 
university's libraries to do so. 

This rather obvious point requires fur- 
ther comment since at one major insti- 
tution a change recently was made from 
this recommended pattern to that of hav- 
ing the curators of the several depart- 
ments of the university museum report 
to the dean of the college of arts and 
sciences. This I regard as unwise: the 
primary responsibility of the dean is re- 
lated to the effective education of under- 
graduates in his college, and he is not 
likely to be charged with, or have a sym- 
pathetic inclination toward, giving sub- 
stantial support and encouragement to 
specialized research activities by gradu- 
ate students and faculty members. In 
all probability, when well-trained faculty 
members are hard to obtain, the dean 
feels quite justified in moving curators 
from research positions to the teaching 
of heavy enrollment courses. From the 
viewpoint of a dean of a college of arts 
and sciences, this may be an appropriate 
thing to do. However, from the view- 
point of the president's office, in review- 
ing the total program of the institution 
in which education, research, and exten- 
sion have to be intelligently balanced, 
this may not be the appropriate thing 
to do. 

A museum should not function merely 
as an audio-visual department. The cam- 
pus museum has integrity in a program 
of its own and, when used effectively, 
can make very solid contributions to 
education and to scientific knowledge on 
all levels. It can provide specialized dis- 
plays pertinent and parallel to specific 
courses for undergraduate students. It 
can provide research materials for the 
training of graduate students. It can 
provide the raw materials from which 
the faculty will produce important schol- 
arly contributions. The latter will feed 
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back into the total educational picture 
by increasing the availability of our 
knowledge through displays, lectures, 
and publications, both scholarly and 
popular. 


A checklist of campus museums 


The museums on our campuses fall 
into three general levels of comprehen- 
siveness—departmental, college, and uni- 
versity—and their salient features may 
be briefly summarized. Collections of 
expendable objects that are primarily 
used in undergraduate instruction should 
be maintained by the appropriate teach- 
ing departments and do not require a 
museum organization. 

A departmental museum can function 
effectively as part of either a small col- 
lege or great university. Usually its pri- 
mary activity will be the production of 
displays and the assembling of limited 
teaching collections for the students in 
the department. In the absence of com- 
munity, college, or university museums, 
its exhibit program may be enlarged to 
serve a wider audience. It should not 
maintain serious research collections un- 
less there are unusual, compelling rea- 
sons and unless adequate provision has 
been made for the long-range care of 
such collections. The departmental mu- 
seum should be administered by a cura- 
tor who reports to the chairman of the 
corresponding teaching department. 

A college museum should be primarily 
a general exhibition museum covering 
wider areas than would be appropriate 
for a departmental museum. The dis- 
plays are frequently designed for the 
general public, and special care should 
be given to make them a valuable ad- 
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junct to undergraduate education. Col- 
lections should be restricted but should 
be sufficient to serve as a reservoir from 
which the exhibits can be modified fre- 
quently. Normally, there should not be 
extensive research collections. (If a 
circumscribed collection is needed for a 
particular faculty member's investiga- 
tions, it might better be cared for in a 
separate departmental museum.) The 
college museum should be administered 
by a director who reports to the presi- 
dent, or dean, of the college. 

A university museum is an exceedingly 
complex organization that, in many 
ways, is a microcosm of the university 
itself. Its full functions include exhibi- 
tion halls for the general public; special 
exhibits for the student body; extensive 
and important research collections for 
graduate students, faculty members, and 
visiting investigators; and a publishing 
program devoted to both scholarly and 
popular works. Teaching collections 
may be maintained by the university mu- 
seum as a service for the teaching de- 
partments, or they may be handled di- 
rectly by the teaching departments them- 
selves. The functions of a university 
museum will be modified by the goals 
of the university and the availability of 
exhibits and collections in the vicinity of 
the campus. The university museum is 
staffed by a group of scholars, usually 
referred to as curators, and administered 
by a director who reports to the presi- 
dent of the university. 

In Arizona, Florida, Nebraska, and 
Washington, the museum of the state 
university is also designated as the state 
museum. 
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tTrractinc and holding competent 
librarians in order to provide the 
highly varied and complex library serv- 
ices that are demanded in higher insti- 
tutions that value intellectual achieve- 
ment will be an important aspect of the 
staffing problem facing college and uni- 
versity administrators during the 1960's.’ 
A shortage of librarians has existed since 
World War II. Library schools have not 
yet been able to eliminate this shortage, 
and they are faced with the certain pros- 
pect of an increasing demand for librar- 
ians. This demand, like that for other 
academic personnel, is developing at a 
fast rate, mainly because of the phenom- 
enal increase in college and university 
enrollments. But in the case of the li- 
brarians there are other reasons as well. 
Among these reasons, one of fundamen- 
tal importance is: libraries of higher 
institutions are no longer regarded as 
mere book repositories exercising a cus- 
todial function, but as active instruc- 
tional agencies. 

Modern libraries, therefore, require 
more well-educated and trained librar- 
ians to perform their educational func- 
tions than did their older counterparts. 
Moreover, the whole professional staff 
of the modern library in a higher insti- 
tution, and not the chief librarian alone, 
must be capable of functioning on a high 
educational level. And this is as it 


*It is estimated that “the universities, col- 
leges, and junior colleges should be supplied 
with a total of 346,000 qualified new teachers 
during the next 11 years.” National Education 
Association, Research Division, Teacher Supply 
and Demand in Universities, Colleges, and 
Junior Colleges, 1957-58 and 1958-59 (Wash- 
ington: The Association, June 1959), p. 54. 
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should be, for it is imperative that every 
educational resource of the institution be 
utilized to the fullest practicable extent 
of its capabilities if higher institutions 
are to cope successfully with the chal- 
lenges of vastly increased numbers of 
students and the need to maintain, in- 
deed, often to raise, the quality of in- 
struction. It follows that all who teach, 
whether in the classroom, the laboratory, 
or the library, must collaborate in an 
effort to educate students and advance 
knowledge. But how are we to attract 
to librarianship, and to college and uni- 
versity libraries, in particular, men and 
women who are capable of serving effec- 
tively on a high educational level? 

It will become increasingly necessary 
to offer substantial inducements to at-_ 
tract competent persons to librarianship 
in colleges and universities. Induce- 
ments can be offered to some extent by 
library schools, but fundamentally it will 
rest with the colleges and universities 
to create them. And the principal in- 
ducement will be explicit recognition, in 
institutional policies and practices, of the 
essential educational character of the 
librarians’ contribution to the accom- 
plishment of the purposes of the institu- 
tion. In practical terms, this will require 
that academic status be conferred on all 
professional librarians who constitute 
the staff of the institutional library, and 
that the librarians, in effect, become 
fully privileged members of the aca- 
demic family. 

Academic status and the privileges 
that should be awarded with it are de- 
fined in the concise and well-reasoned 
statement “Status of College and Uni- 
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versity Librarians,” by the Committee on 
Academic Status, University Libraries 
Section of the Association of College and 
Research Libraries.? The statement, from 
which some excerpts are reproduced 
here, was approved by the American Li- 
brary Association in the summer of 1959: 


The University Libraries Section of the 
Association of College and Research Li- 
braries, recognizing the mutual interests 
of faculty members and librarians in the 
dissemination of knowledge and the ad- 
vancement of learning, knowing that the 
work of the professional librarians is es- 
sentially educational in character, and con- 
vinced that the institution benefits sub- 
stantially when library activities are inte- 
grated with teaching and research plans, 
strongly recommends that professional li- 
brarians be granted academic status, with 
corresponding faculty privileges. . . . 

Over half of the colleges and universities 
in the country have already recognized the 
propriety and value of academic status for 
their professional library staffs by granting 
academic recognition to professional librar- 
ians.* 


Then, there follow some brief state- 
ments of the principal reasons for grant- 
ing academic status, in one of which this 
sentence appears: 


It is safe to say that any institution not 
granting academic status to its professional 
librarians will find it increasingly difficult 
to recruit a high type of library personnel.* 


College and university administrators 
may perhaps take affront at this state- 
ment, but cool consideration of its impli- 
cations may lead to its acceptance. A 
first-rate candidate for a career in college 
and university librarianship will be en- 
couraged to enter this profession if he is 
assured that he will receive adequate 
recognition of his education, profes- 
sional training, and educational function 
through the award of academic status, 


* College and Research Libraries, September 
1959, pp. 399-400. 

* Ibid., p. 399. 

* Ibid., p. 400. 
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together with the financial and other 
privileges of that status, including the 
possibility of achieving promotions based 
on individual excellence and not solely 
on administrative function. 

According to the Committee on Aca- 
demic Status: 


Academic status for professional li- 
brarians may be defined as the formal 
recognition, in writing, by an institution’s 
authorities, of librarians as members of the 
instructional and research staff. The recog- 
nition may take the form of assigned 
faculty ranks and titles, or equivalent ranks 
and titles, according to institutional custom. 
. . . The privileges of academic status. . . 
relate to tenure, academic freedom, sab- 
batical leaves, equitable salaries, holidays, 
insurance and retirement.® 


Referring mainly to college libraries, 
including those of universities that do 
not offer advanced degrees beyond the 
M.A., the newly adopted “Standards for 
College Libraries” include, as set forth 
by the A.C.R.L. Committee on Stand- 
ards, the following provision for the li- 
brary staffs: 


Professional librarians should have faculty 
status, with the benefits enjoyed by the 
teaching staff. These should include such 
items as tenure, sick leave, liberal vacations, 
an adequate retirement plan, and sabbati- 
cals. The salary schedule for librarians 
should be the same as for teaching mem- 
bers of the faculty. It follows that librarians 
—in line with established promotion poli- 
cies at their institutions—should be ex- 
pected to do graduate work in such areas 
as would contribute to their effectiveness 
in their respective positions. In some in- 
stances such a program of study might well 
lead to a second or third Master's degree 
rather than to a Ph.D. degree. Opportunity 
should be granted for engaging in such 
studies. However, provision should also 
be made for giving recognition through 
promotion or salary increase to exceptional 
ability in the performance of duties.* 


* Loc. cit. 
*“Standards for College Libraries,” College 
and Research Libraries, July 1959, p. 276. 
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Both college and university librarians, 
it can be concluded, are now in essen- 
tial agreement about their educational 
role and the need for academic status 
and its privileges. Consequently, it can 
be expected that they will, with increas- 
ing vigor, continue their efforts to ac- 
quire this status. 

The present unanimity of outlook 
among college and university librarians 
is the culmination of more than two dec- 
ades of discussion, occasionally contro- 
versial, on the subject of academic status. 
A leading proponent of the position fa- 
voring academic status, Robert B. 
Downs, director of the School of Library 
Science and the University of Illinois li- 
braries, has performed a highly useful 
service to those who are interested in this 
subject by bringing together, as a book, 
a group of papers on academic status.’ 
They reflect not only the growing con- 
cern of librarians about their status but 
also a variety of approaches and prac- 
tices relating to status. Except for 
Robert W. McEwen’s paper “The Status 
of College Librarians,” which was pre- 
sented in 1941, before the United States 
entered the war, all the papers were 
written after the war. Then a librarian 
but later to become president of Hamil- 
ton College, McEwen concerned himself 
mainly with discussion of the questions: 
“What status do college librarians want? 
What can college librarians do to achieve 
it?” * He indicated some basic sources 
of concern over status, showed the need 
for greater understanding of the prob- 
lems surrounding it, and suggested ap- 
proaches to solutions of these problems. 

In his paper “Academic Status for Uni- 
versity Librarians—A New Approach,” 
Downs relates his experience with the 
reorganization of the professional library 


"Robert B. Downs (ed.), The Status of 
American College and University Librarians 
(Chicago, Ill.: American Library Association, 
1958). 

* Ibid., p. 170. 
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staffs of the University of Illinois.’ He 
notes that in 1944 the professional librar- 
ians at the University of Illinois were 
transferred from civil service adminis- 
tration to the academic staff of the uni- 
versity. All professional positions were 
classified in terms of their educational 
and technical character and placed in 
the academic categories of assistant, in- 
structor, assistant professor, and associ- 
ate professor. Librarians who taught 
were privileged to use their academic 
titles, but all professional librarians who 
were placed in an academic rank were 
entitled to the salary of that rank. In 
regard to retirement benefits, tenure, 
leaves for illness, and sabbaticals, librar- 
ians received the same privileges as the 
teaching staff; for some purposes, such 
as administration of rules for work sched- 
ules, librarians were covered by the rules 
for the working conditions of adminis- 
trative officers. The Illinois situation 
has been improved further in recent 
years, but as a result of his 1944 experi- 
ence Downs notes some conclusions that 


are still valid: 


Professional librarians, by the nature of 
their functions, belong in the instructional 
and research group; *® . . . by comparative 
standards of education and preparation, 
they qualify for inclusion with the teaching 
staff; and, . . . there are numerous tangible 
and intangible advantages for librarians in 
holding an academic classification. With 
reference to the last point, the factor of 
staff morale is of primary significance. . . 
The improved status of librarians at Illinois 
is certain to play a major part, as time goes 
on, in the development of a library staff with 


* Ibid., p. 161. 

“In this connection it should be noted that 
in 1956 the Council of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors clarified its posi- 
tion in regard to the eligibility of librarians for 
membership in the association. The council 
stated “that librarians of professional status 
are engaged in teaching or research.” “Record 
of Council Meeting of American Association 
of University Professors,” AAUP Bulletin, 
Spring 1956, p. 180. 
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a high sense of professional pride and re- 
sponsibility, conscious of the importance 
of its work, and receiving proper compen- 
sation and recognition for its contribution to 
the institution."! 


Harvard’s new personnel program for 
librarians recognizes that: 


. . . the Library’s professional staff is a 
group within the University fully as pro- 
fessional as the teaching faculty and entitled 
to comparable perquisites. This has been 
based on the ground that librarianship re- 
quires exacting preparation and that li- 
brarians perform functions vital to the 
well-being of the University. It reflects 
the conviction that a staff of outstanding 
quality is essential to maintain a library with 
Harvard’s outstanding resources for teach- 
ing and research, and this calls for a climate 
favorable to the development of each li- 
brarian’s capabilities. The adoption of a 
program built upon these premises may 
well be regarded as a significant milestone 
in the life of the Library.’? 


It will be recognized that these prem- 
ises are not peculiar to Harvard. 

Harvard’s professional librarians are 
classified as “officers of administration” 
in contrast to the teaching faculty, who 
are “officers of instruction.” Except for 
sabbatical leaves, which are awarded 
only to officers of instruction, “pensions, 
insurance, faculty club membership, the 
health program, and other ‘fringe bene- 
fits’ are identical for officers of both 
kinds.” '* Many of the senior officers of 
the library staffs are faculty members. 

Between Harvard’s program and the 
one at Illinois lies a wide variety of per- 
sonnel programs for professional librar- 
ians. In a recently published summary 
of library staff conditions in 115 Ameri- 
can universities, Downs concludes: 


First, as librarians, I do not believe that 
we want to cheapen high standards for 


™ Downs, op. cit., p. 168. 
* Ibid., p. 5. 
* Ibid., p. 7. 
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faculty appointments by according such 
standing to poorly-qualified staff members. 
Librarians must offer equivalent qualifica- 
tions if they are ta expect academic recog- 
nition. In some instances, if an entire staff 
cannot come up to the specifications, a 
gradual approach may be preferable. Fur- 
thermore, for academic advancement, cri- 
teria similar to those used for the teaching 
staff should be followed, including, in addi- 
tion to educational and professional attain- 
ments, continued interest and participation 
in the activities of library associations, re- 
search in problems of librarianship, writing 
for publication, and -other evidences of 
professional maturity. Given these basic 
conditions, I have not the slightest doubt 
that librarians should be accepted as an 
integral part of a university faculty.™* 


Writing in 1940, Branscomb mentions 
some important aspects of the problem 
of attracting competent librarians: 


This brings me to the third obligation of 
the college president if he would 
secure the most effective library service, 
namely to raise the librarian’s status above 
what it is in most colleges. There are 
several obvious reasons for this. The first 
is that unless this is done it will be quite 
impossible to secure men and women of 
the caliber desired for this service. Few 
college professors, for example, who might 
be attracted to the work of the library 
would be willing to exchange their profes- 
sional salary, their secure tenure, their op- 
portunity for sabbatical leave, and their 
generally superior social status for a posi- 
tion that usually offers less of a return in 
all these respects. The fact that many 
librarians have not warranted a_ position 
comparable with that of faculty members 
is beside the point, if one is interested in 
securing a librarian who will. . . . 

There is still more fundamental reason 
for improving the usual status of the li- 
brarian as compared with that of his faculty 
colleagues. As colleges get larger the 
tendency of the different elements to lose 
contact with each other and to function 
as independent units is constantly to be 
combatted. . . . This calls for an organiza- 


“ Ibid., p. 27. 
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tional set-up which relates the librarians to 
the faculty as closely as possible.** 


In these remarks Branscomb was re- 
ferring to the chief librarian of a college: 
today, librarians would tend to agree 
that Branscomb’s views in this connec- 
tion should apply to all professional 
members of the library staffs of colleges 
and universities. 

The development and maintenance of 
high standards of teaching and research 
are increasingly dependent upon the pro- 
vision of excellent library resources, serv- 
ices, and facilities. Services, resources, 
and, to a degree, facilities are in turn de- 
pendent upon the availability of trained 
librarians who are primarily teachers in 
their educational outlook. Such librar- 
ians, fully aware and appreciative of the 
general and specific educational aims of 
the institution they serve, will realize 
that teaching occurs in the library as 
well as in the classroom. They will col- 
laborate with their colleagues in the 
classroom in building library collections 
designed as specifically as possible to 
serve the needs of students, teachers, 
and researchers. They will organize 
these collections to make them fully and 
easily accessible to their academic com- 
munity. And they will provide a wide 
range of bibliographical and instructional 
services to assist and educate the user of 
library resources."* 


“Harvie Branscomb, Teaching with Books: 
A Study of College Libraries (Chicago, IIL: 
Association of American Colleges, American 
Library Association, 1940), p. 95. 

*For an excellent brief discussion of the 
daily teaching activities of college librarians, 
see Robert A. Colby, “Librarians Are Teachers: 
A Report of the Staff Association of the City 
College Libraries” (multilith), 16 pp. (Copies 
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College and university presidents do 
not need to be reminded of the impor- 
tance of the library. Most of them surely 
would agree with President Emeritus 
Hughes, who wrote: “The library must 
at all times be the center of the intellec- 
tual life of a college or university. .. .” 7 
To achieve this ideal, in a literal sense, 
the president should encourage the cre- 
ation of comprehensive institutional li- 
brary policies by his trustees, and he 
should be prepared to execute these poli- 
cies effectively. While he is considering 
the subject of policy he will probably 
find it helpful to confer with faculty 
members and key members of the library 
staff, and he will seek a policy that re- 
flects faculty sentiment, institutional tra- 
ditions, and other factors that represent 
the particular character of his institution. 
He will be guided by the particular edu- 
cational objectives of his institution, his 
personal educational philosophy, and the 
practical experience of his colleagues. He 
will know that sound library policy rec- 
ognizes the essential educational role of 
libraries and library staffs, and he will 
provide, through policy and appropriate 
programs, conditions that will enhance 
further the role of the library and ensure 


an adequate supply of competent librar- 
ians. 


are available from Paul Klapper 
Queens College, Flushing 67, N.Y.) 

* Raymond M. Hughes, A Manual for Trus- 
tees of Colleges and Universities (2d ed.; Ames, 
Iowa: Collegiate Press, 1945), p. 108; in this 
connection, see the very effective statement of 
the educational role of the library in Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Evaluating the Library, Document 
4.81, October 1957, 2 pp. 
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SCIENTIFIC interest in the nature and 

educational implications of individ- 
ual differences had its origin in the first 
two decades of the present century. 
Some attempts to identify and measure 
significant characteristics of college stu- 
dents actually came before the year 
1900.1. However, it was not until the 
years just preceding World War II, 
when a number of investigations were 
for the first time directed to the meas- 
urement of attitude change, that much 
emphasis was given to personality as- 
sessment of large groups of students. 
Two prominent examples of such stud- 
ies were those conducted by Nelson? 
and Newcomb.* 

In the course of the present decade, 
research on large numbers of students 
in colleges, universities, and profes- 
sional schools has expanded to unfore- 
seen proportions. As a single example, 
the majority of the research projects at 
the Center for the Study of Higher 
Education at Berkeley are concerned 
with important personality characteris- 
tics and the growth and development 
of students—students categorized by 


* Arrangements for the collection and anal- 
ysis of these data, for this and subsequent re- 
ports, were made by Dr. T. R. McConnell, 
chairman, Center for the Study of Higher 
Education. The author also wishes to acknowl- 
edge the efforts and assistance of other research 
personnel at the center. 

2J. McKeen Cattell and L. Farrand, “Physical 
and Mental Measurements of the Students of 
Columbia University,” Psychological Review, 
November 1896, pp. 618-48. 

*Erland N. P. Nelson, “Radicalism-Con- 
servatism in Student Attitudes,” Psychological 
Monographs, L( 1938), 32 pp. 

*Theodore M. Newcomb, Personality and 
Social Change: Attitude Formation in a Student 
Community (New York: Dryden Press, 1943). 


college class, institution, type of institu- 
tion, and major academic and profes- 
sional programs.‘ One of these major 
projects is a collaborative study with re- 
search staff members of the American 
Dental Association and the Association of 
American Medical Colleges on the char- 
acteristics of students in their member 
institutions.® 

This paper is limited to a rather gen- 
eral review of some of the major psycho- 
logical characteristics of dental students, 
with some attention given to their sig- 
nificance for professional education and 
professional careers. Leaders in den- 
tistry have made it known that not only 
is there a need for many more dentists 
today and in the immediate as well as 
the more remote future, but that there 
is also a growing concern over the re- 
cruitment and selection of dental stu- 
dents. A number of dental school deans, 
speaking informally in a recent national 
conference, manifested considerable anx- 
iety, both over the motivation and ap- 
parent values of many who enter the 


“See T. R. McConnell, “The Diversification 
of American Higher Education: A Research 
Program,” Educational Record, October 1957, 
pp. 300-315; Paul Heist, “Diversity in College 
Student Characteristics,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, February 1960, pp. 279-91; 
T. R. McConnell and Paul Heist, “Do Students 
Make the College?” College and University, 
Summer 1959, pp. 442-52; Martin Trow, “Some 
Implications of the Social Origins of Engineers,” 
Scientific Manpower, Papers of the Seventh 
Conference on Scientific Manpower (Washing- 
ton: National Science Foundation, 1958), pp. 
67-75. 

*Mrs. Grace Parkin, director, Division of 
Educational Measurements, Council on Dental 
Education, and Dr. Helen Gee, director of 
research, Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, have been responsible for various aspects 
of these studies. 
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profession and over the virtual absence 
of candidates in most institutions for 
careers in research and teaching. The 
concern over motivation and values is, 
in part, the topic of a current investiga- 
tion being conducted jointly by the Uni- 
versity of California School of Dentistry 
and the staff at the University of Cali- 
fornia Counseling Center.* 

The major questions to which this 
paper is addressed are: What are the 
personality characteristics, values, atti- 
tudes, and interests typical of present- 
day dental students? What are the in- 
ferences one might draw from their 
measured characteristics regarding the 
students’ motivations and aspirations? 
And, what are the implications of these 
data for the quality of scholastic achieve- 
ment and for the hope of supplying the 
need for research and teaching personnel 
from the present student bodies of the 
dental schools? 

As part of the larger study of differ- 
ential selectivity mentioned above, both 
of professions and professional schools, 
and of the education and development 
of students in the two major health serv- 
ices, several personality inventories were 
administered to all entering students in 
nine presumably “representative” Amer- 
ican dental colleges in the fall of 1956. 
These nine dental institutions (hereafter 
referred to as the NDI sample or study) 
were selected to provide approximately 
a 20 percent sample (N = 613) of the 
total entering student population and 
to be representative of the type and 
variety of schools in the nation. The 
selection criteria included type of affili- 
ation or control (public versus private), 
geographical region, and specific char- 
acteristics or emphases of curricular pro- 
grams. From some limited data avail- 
able on the dental students in all schools 
in the country, it would seem that the 
over-all NDI sample is equivalent in 


* Dr. Herbert Hackett of the Counseling Cen- 
ter is supervising this project. 
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quality and composition to any sample 
of students or institutions that might 
have been drawn completely at random. 

The staff of the Council on Dental 
Education of the American Dental As- 
sociation made data available on the 
entering freshmen of 1952 in all dental 
schools; this information furnishes one 
basis for determining representativeness 
of the sample of nine institutions. The 
mean score on the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination 
for the NDI sample is between two and 
three points higher than the mean score 
of entering freshmen in all dental 
schools. The NDI distribution of stu- 
dents’ fathers’ occupations is very simi- 
lar to the distribution of all dental stu- 
dents in 1952, with the exception that 
in the NDI group more students come 
from the skilled trades and fewer from 
the nonskilled occupations. Part of this 
difference may be attributed to varia- 
tions in classification procedures. 

In a survey by the Council on Dental 
Education,’ conducted during the year 
1953-54, data were collected on students 
in all classes in 39 schools, 90 percent 
of the total dental student body. Some 
of the data permit comparisons with the 
information obtained from the NDI 
freshmen under consideration here. 

The categories of fathers’ occupations 
outside the professional fields are not 
the same and cannot be directly com- 
pared, but for those students with fa- 
thers in the professions, the figures are 
25.6 percent in the 39-school sample 
and 22.3 percent in the NDI sample. 
The percentages coming from the homes 
of dentists and physicians in the large 
39-school sample are identical with the 
figures for all entering freshmen of 1952 
(see above), 10.7 and 3.1 percent, re- 

*Council on Dental Education, “Dental and 
Dental Hygiene Students: Their Characteris- 
tics, Finances and Practice Plans. II: Character- 
istics of Dental Students,” Journal of the 


American Dental Association, January 1956, pp. 
72-80. 
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spectively. These compare with 6.7 and 
1.6 percent for students in the nine se- 
lected colleges (NDI) in 1956. The 
percentages of students whose fathers 
were dentists in the nine schools varied 
considerably; the small percentages of 
fathers who are physicians are much 
more consistent across these schools 
than are percentages of fathers in den- 
tistry. 

Perhaps the most stable category 
across the nine schools is found in the 
large percentages (between 60 and 70 
percent) in the conglomerate occupa- 
tional group called “skilled.” This is un- 
fortunately a nondescript category that 
includes a large number of managers 
and proprietors (30 percent in the 
Council on Dental Education 39-school 
study). However, the largest propor- 
tion, nearly one-half the students in any 
of these samples, comes from all other 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled occu- 
pations. 


In the Council study of the students 
in all classes in the school year 1953-54, 
attention was called to the large percent- 
age of married students. Even among 
the ranks of the freshmen in this group, 
31 percent were married: the relatively 
large number of older veterans was per- 
haps in considerable part responsible. 
In the smaller NDI freshman sample of 
1956, which included relatively few 
veterans, 23.6 percent of these male stu- 
dents reported being married. However, 
very low percentages in two out of the 
nine schools depressed this total figure. 
In the remaining seven institutions, the 
proportion of married freshmen would 
have been above the 1953-54 figure. 

Some discrepancy appears between the 
NDI and the 39-school samples on the 
amount of predental education reported. 
The results of the Council survey show 
an increasing trend toward more pre- 
professional education. The authors in- 
dicate that 45 percent of the nonveteran 
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entrants had completed at least four 
years of college, and only 23 percent 
entered with two years. In the NDI 
sample, although there is some varia- 
tion among the nine schools, only 37 
percent had four or more years to their 
credit, and 27.4 percent entered with two 
years of college. Also, 5 percent fewer 
in the NDI sample, as compared to the 
schools in the Council study, had three 
years of preprofessional education. The 
NDI schools, as a group, do not seem to 
be enrolling students with the increasing 
amount of previous college education 
typical of the reported trend. To con- 
firm this, of course, one would need to 
know the percentages for the respective 
schools in the fall of 1953. 

On the whole, the approximately 20 
percent NDI sample of the first-year 
students appears to be quite representa- 
tive of dental students in general. In 
measured academic aptitude the mean 
score for the nine institutions is a little 
above the national average for entering 
students. The picture of occupation of 
father and marital status closely resem- 
bles that for the entering students in all 
dental schools. Only in the amount of 
predental education is the NDI sample 
not typical of the over-all picture. 


Personality description 


The following description of the “per- 


sonalities” of the students in dental 
schools in America is strengthened con- 
siderably by the use of several different 
personality inventories in the total NDI 
sample. The three measuring devices 
employed were the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule,’ the Allport-Ver- 
non-Lindzey Study of Values,® and the 


*Allen L. Edwards, Personal Preference 
Schedule, Manual (New York: Psychological 
Corp., 1954). 

*Gordon Allport, Philip E. Vernon, and 
Gardner Lindzey, Study of Values, Manual of 
Directions (Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1951). 
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Strong Vocational Interest Blank.’® 

The reader should keep in mind that 
the average scores, representing a sup- 
posedly typical dental student, refer to 
a hypothetical person. No single stu- 
dent is quite like the “typical” individ- 
ual portrayed in the average scores. One 
is only able to infer about a general 
pattern of attitudes and motivation that, 
to varying degrees, would be descriptive 
of the majority of individuals in this 
sample. As far as the nine dental schools 
are concerned, some student bodies are 
more accurately described by the mean 
scores of the total group than are other 
student bodies. 

The results on each of the three in- 
ventories will be presented briefly with- 
out tabular presentation of data.*' Some 
implications are suggested where the 
particular results relate directly to the 
major questions raised at the beginning 
of this paper. Rather than giving the 
results of all the scales (dimensions) in- 
cluded in each of the three inventories, 
discussion and description will be lim- 
ited to the scales that differentiate this 
group from the scores of the normative 
groups? or from a few comparable 
groups in other professions. 

The three personality inventories dif- 
fer essentially from each other in the 
specific aspect of personality measured. 
The scaled variables on the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule represent 
manifested needs of human beings; these 
needs, 15 in number, may be viewed 
as largely a product of the past experi- 


*E. K. Strong, Jr., Vocational Interests of 
Men and Women (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1943). 

“Future reports, including data from stu- 
dents in both the dental and medical profes- 
sions, will present all available data. 

“The normative groups, separately estab- 
lished for each sex, for the Personal Preference 
Schedule and the Study of Values were college 
students; in the case of the Vocational Interest 
Blank, they were men or women successful 
(by various criteria) in the respective profes- 
sions. 
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ences of the individual, compounded 
with hereditary factors in various de- 
grees, 

The Study of Values measures six 
basic values or dominant interests. These 
are called: Theoretical, Economic, Aes- 
thetic, Social, Political, and Religious. 
The utility of this six-way classification 
of a person’s thinking is based on an 
assumption that the personalities of men 
are most readily understood or explained 
by their values and evaluative attitudes. 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
provides scores on each of 45 occupa- 
tional scales and on three more general 
interest scales (Interest Maturity, Occu- 
pational Level, and a Masculinity-Fem- 
ininity Index). On each of the 45 oc- 
cupational variables an_ individual's 
measured interests are compared to the 
measured interests of large groups of 
persons who have been successful in 
the particular occupations. Thus, a high 
score on Architecture, for example, 
shows the individual to have interests 
very similar to those of successful archi- 
tects and not specifically an interest in 
architecture per se or in becoming an 
architect. 

The measurements in all three inven- 
tories are relative in that the individual 
who responds to the statements is re- 
quired to choose one statement over 
another one or more—a procedure that 
gives a profile of relative values, needs, 
or interests. This results in a fairly 
clear identification of the highest (or 
higher) and lowest (or lower) values 
of the six in the Study of Values but in 
no absolute measurement of any of them. 
The same form of measurément on the 
more complex Vocational Interest Blank 
and the Personal Preference Schedule 
results in less precise differentiations of 
highest and lowest characteristics. 


The personality needs 


The personality of the average dental 
student appears to be different from that 
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of the average undergraduate college 
student in a number of significant as- 
pects, since the scores for dental stu- 
dents on a number of need-assessment 
scales of the Personal Preference Sched- 
ule indicate definitive differences. From 
the standpoint of these measured needs, 
the following characteristics are delin- 
eated for the dental student: 

1. He is somewhat other-directed 
rather than inner-directed (in Riesman’s 
terms) in being concerned about what 
others think and in wanting to be seen 
as proper and “right,” in tending to defer 
to others, and in exhibiting no real need 
to take independent stands. He is more 
authoritarian than nonauthoritarian in 
his need to conform to the conventional 
and the traditional, in his more frequent 
identification with conservative rather 
than with liberal thinking. In the area 
of human relations and social endeavors, 
he appears to have little need to assume 
responsibility or to attempt to guide or 
direct the efforts of others.** 

9. He is somewhat inflexible and has 
no great need to change or to seek out 
the new and different. He is instead 
generally ready to accept or to leave 
things as they are."* 

3. He has considerable need for liv- 
ing in an organized and self-regimented 
fashion. Also, he gains satisfaction from 
neatness and from his awareness of de- 
tails. For many this would be true to 


* These characteristics are indicated, as 
major and subsidiary factors, by the mean 
scores, which are significantly different (.01 to 
.05 level) from the normative scores, for the 
total NDI sample on three PPS scales: high 
on Deference and low on Autonomy and 
Dominance. The great majority of the nine 
institutional groups are also significantly high 
or low on the respective scales. 

“Indicated chiefly by significantly low mean 
scores on the Change scale for the total NDI 
sample; the mean scores for all but two insti- 
tutional groups are also significantly below 
the normative mean. 
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the point of appearing compulsive."* 

4. He is persistent and not readily dis- 
tracted either from immediate tasks or 
more remote goals. In this sense he is 
an achiever, in spite of the fact that he 
does not particularly need to acquire 
recognition or to exceed others. He re- 
sponds or behaves as if his goals were 
generally attainable and within his level 
of aspiration, and it is not as if he were 
shooting for the stars.'* 

Two of the above characterizations 
may appear to give an overly negative 
connotation to the need structure of the 
dental student. The reader is reminded 
that the difference in mean scores be- 
tween the NDI sample and college stu- 
dents in general must be seen as more 
or less of a measured trait or character- 
istic rather than as the presence or ab- 
sence of it in a person’s behavior. Also, 
the behavior as characterized under 


points 1 and 2 is not peculiar to dental 
students but much like that of the ma- 
jority of people in our society. However, 
to find such attitudes in a professional 


group, assuming the attitudes persist to 
graduation and do not change, is perhaps 
a bit surprising. What these results 
might imply for the education of these 
individuals is more noteworthy and of 
real significance. 


Major values 


As with the behavior of all human 
beings, the values to which dental stu- 
dents subscribe may be considered basic 
to their roles aud to their aspirations 
for the future. Unfortunately, there is 
no single, comprehensive inventory or 
questionnaire that permits objective 

* Indicated by significantly high scores on 
the Order scale and indirectly supported by 
the low scores on Autonomy and Change. The 
total group and all institutional groups are 
significantly high on Order. 

* High scores on the Endurance scale, aver- 
age scores on Achievement, and low scores on 
Dominance. All institutional groups but one 
are significantly high on Endurance, and all 
but two are significantly low on Dominance. 
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measurement of all important values for 
any individual or group. Though the 
Study of Values is limited to six basic 
values, one of its advantages, like the 
other inventories utilized in this proj- 
ect, centers largely on the comparisons 
that can be made with other persons 
and groups. Also, as mentioned pre- 
viously, the particular structure of the 
inventory results in a pattern of scores 
denoting areas of greatest value or per- 
sonal emphasis and other areas of least 
value. Thus, this relativity of measure- 
ment across the six scales lends. itself 
to one form of interpretation, a rank 
ordering of values, that derives directly 
from the respondent’s perception. Be- 
yond the usual mean score comparisons 
among groups, the interrelatedness of 
the scales suggests that it is especially 
meaningful to determine on what scales 
the largest numbers of any group score 
highest and lowest. 

On only two of the six scales in the 
Study of Values did the students in this 
NDI sample make relatively high scores. 
The measured values of the average den- 
tal student, and the characterizations 
based on the definitions and validation 
of the scales, are as follows: 

1. The average dental student places 
relatively high value on a thecretical ap- 
proach to learning. This is the domi- 
nant interest for him when seen in con- 
text of the other values being measured 
—Economic, Aesthetic, Social, Political, 
and Religious. He may be described 
as one who takes a cognitive attitude, 
who attempts to observe, to analyze, 
and to systematize what he pursues, In 
this respect he appears to be a knowl- 
edge seeker.*" 


™ The highest mean scores on the Study of 
Values are found on the Theoretical scale; the 
mean is a significant (.01 level) four points 
above the national undergraduate mean. Ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the total sample 
obtain scores above the national mean; how- 
ever, only 42 percent score highest on this 
scale in comparison to their own scores on 
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2. He definitely values his religious 
beliefs and practices, and concern with 
religious matters seems to be one source 
of meaning and satisfaction."* 

3. He places some value upon eco- 
nomic matters and interests and, to a 
lesser degree, he presents a “political” 
orientation in his thinking and relation- 
ships. Thus, his perception and attitudes 
are influenced by what appears utili- 
tarian and practical, and he is interested 
in maintaining the status quo. In most 
attitudes he manifests more conserva- 
tism than liberalism.’* 

These NDI students score lowest on 
the Aesthetic and Social values. Less 
than 10 percent of all students make 
their highest scores on these two scales, 
while over two-thirds of the 615 men 
receive their lowest scores on these 


the six other scales, while another 33 percent 
are second highest on this. 

“ The mean score for the NDI group is sig- 
nificantly higher (.01 level) than the normative 
group but is subordinate to the Theoretical 
score for the majority of individuals. Only 
21 percent score highest on the Religious scale. 
The means for all institutions except one are 
either at the mean for the total NDI sample 
or some distance above it. 

* The mean scores on the Economic and 
Political scales are approximately equivalent 
to the mean of the norm group, which certainly 
indicates no absence of these interests or values; 
since the raw score means are at the same level 
as the Religious scores, in an intrascale sense 
these two may be considered as receiving al- 
most the same emphasis, all three equally 
second only to the Theoretical value. However, 
when considering scores on the Economic and 
Political scales in the light of the amount of 
dispersion in most groups, all means obtained 
on the Political scale fall within a rather 
limited range. Thus, the level of the score 
for the NDI students on the Economic scale 
takes on more significance since the “opera- 
tional” range of variation is much greater. A 
total of 30 percent obtain their highest scores 
on these two values. Almost an additional 25 
percent score second highest on the Economic 
scale. Thus, over a third (40 percent) of the 
group score either highest or second highest 
on the Economic scale. 
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scales. All groups in the nine different 
institutions except one present equally 
low mean scores on both variables. It 
is of interest to note that the lowest 
mean of all is on the Social scale; in 
contrast, for the normative group (under- 
graduate college males) the mean scores 
on the Aesthetic and Religious scales 
rank at the bottom. 

People high on the Aesthetic scale 
are aware of form and harmony and 
generally seek and gain satisfaction out 
of the artistic aspects of life.*® The 
significantly low scores for future den- 
tists on the Aesthetic factor lead to only 
one conclusion: these candidates, at least 
the great majority of them, have not 
learned to take or to place a major value 
upon an aesthetic outlook. 

On the Social scale, which reportedly 
measures a concern for and interest in 
one’s fellow man, men in general rarely 
make high scores. Moreover, it is un- 


doubtedly a score that is “forced” down 


because of the peculiar structure of the 
inventory. Notwithstanding any falla- 
cies in measurement involved here, the 
students in dentistry seem to have rele- 
gated any such value, as compared to 
the others, to a netherly position. 

A few comments in summary on the 
Study of Values findings may serve to 
integrate them with some results on the 
Personal Preference Schedule. As far as 
scholarship in dental school and the 
general practice of dentistry are con- 
cerned, the positive aspects of the above 
pattern of measured values for the NDI 
students are limited to the Theoretical 
scale. The “average student” under con- 


* Research in recent years at both the Center 
for the Study of Higher Education and the 
Institute of Personality Assessment and Re- 
search has demonstrated high scores on the 
Aesthetic scale to be a major component of 
genuine intellectual interests. Also, persons 
judged or known to be creative in several areas 
and those with definite research inclinations, 
both in science and in the arts, score high on 
both the Aesthetic and the Theoretical scales. 
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sideration is to be credited with a cogni- 
tive, empirical, and possibly somewhat 
critical approach in his pursuit of know]- 
edge and the skills of his future profes- 
sion. However, the low Aesthetic scale 
scores argue against a genuine interest 
in scholarship and against much inge- 
nuity or creativity in intellectual be- 
havior. An inference in support of this 
contention can be drawn from the rela- 
tively high scores on the Religious scale 
and the average scores on the Economic 
and Political scales. The whole profile 
may be summed up as one that correlates 
positively with authoritarianism, with 
behavioral rigidity, and with an “ap- 
plied” and noncomplex orientation to- 
ward learning. Any interpretation of 
the relatively high Theoretical score and 
its implication for the behavior of dental 
students must be conditioned by the 
rest of the scores. It may be a genuine 
value on the part of these students, but 
the “search for knowledge” is seemingly 
circumscribed by pragmatic vocational- 
ism. 


Measured interests 


The data available from the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB) on 
this large group of dental students can 
“tell a story” of and by themselves. 
However, interests and patterns of inter- 
ests will not be examined in great detail. 
The occupational scores from the SVIB 
will be reviewed briefly to determine 
whether they confirm or contradict the 
general personality description of dental 
students derived from the other two in- 
ventories. The reader is reminded that 
the chief virtue of this Interest Blank 
is that it measures the degree to which 
an individual’s interests are similar to 
the measured interests of successful peo- 
ple in some of the major vocations and 
professions. 

The over-all profile on the SVIB, 
based again on the mean scores of the 
total sample of students in all schools, 
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is rather striking in the complete ab- 
sence of any pronounced “sets” of inter- 
ests similar to successful people in any 
of the occupational groups (scales). In 
fact, for the great majority of the occupa- 
tions, the interests of the largest propor- 
tions of dental students are unlike the 
criterion groups—people successful in 
the respective occupations.** When one 
considers the major groups ** into which 
the specific occupational scales are cate- 
gorized, one finds these students exhibit- 
ing the largest number of similar inter- 
ests in the professional group and in 
the technical or skilled-trades group; and 
they show a varied high and low pattern 
in the business interest groups. On the 
single scale assessing the interests of 
dentists, the mean of these students falls 
approximately at the mean of the cri- 
terion group. Interestingly enough, 
their scores on the Physician and Osteo- 
path scales are significantly higher, ap- 
parently indicating greater similarity of 
interests to the people in these profes- 
sions. Some general comparisons with 
students in medicine will appear in the 
following section. 

A recently developed method of ana- 
lyzing the SVIB profiles, permitting 
classification of all subjects into three 
major groups and a number of sub- 
groups, facilitates a more meaningful 
description of the students in a large 


™ There are no mean scores in the A area 
(area indicating strongest interests) and only 
two or three in the B+ area, while 32 out 
of 45 occupational scale scores fall in the B— 
or C+ section, indicating lower-than-average 
or low scores. 

"For the readers generally unacquainted 
with the field of psychological testing, it per- 
haps should be said that the results on the 
SVIB are most efficiently used by considering 
the measurements simultaneously on a variety 
of scales and on the pattern of scores over 
many scales. Students genuinely interested in 
one profession will often score higher on other 
scales, for one thing, because the complexity 
of interests goes beyond that of successful peo- 
ple in a single profession. 
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sample such as this.** The underlying 
idea of this comprehensive analysis of 
SVIB scores centers on the assessment 
of an intellectual disposition. This dis- 
position may vary from a broad and in- 
trinsic interest in intellectual activity 
and a theoretical orientation to knowl- 
edge to an applied orientation, where 
skill or knowledge is chiefly viewed as 
a means to an end. These two extremes 
are represented by Categories A and C; 
a middle category, B, with five sub- 
categories, includes persons whose major 
orientation is in the application of prin- 
ciples and who give only limited value 
to the theoretical approach and derive 
much less satisfaction therefrom. This 
B category is briefly titled the “applied- 
professional” pattern. 

The measured interests of the NDI 
dental students, when classified by the 
above profile analysis, result in a distri- 
bution across all three major categories, 
as demonstrated in these figures: ** 


Percentage 
Categories Distribution 
: Intellectual, abstract, theoretical 
orientation Il 
: Applied-professional orientation 
and interests 72 
Bl: Biological and life 
sciences 
B1+C: Bl with emphasis on 
technical application 
B2: Technical-physical 
science 
B3: Welfare 
B4: Business 15 
C: Applied-technical interests 17 


This is probably very much in line 
with expectations, especially the large 
concentration in Category B, where the 
health professions are usually found. 

The distribution across the subcate- 


“Martin P. Weissman, “An Approach to 
the Assessment of Intellectual Disposition 
among Selected High Ability Students” (Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of California at Berke- 
ley, 1958). 

“This profile approach was applied to 100 
students drawn at random from the total dental 
student sample. 
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gories under B is of interest. The most 
natural category for those entering den- 
tistry would appear to be B1, where the 
greatest number do fall. But the other 
large groups, B1+C, B4, and C, ac- 
counting for over half of the total sam- 
ple, present a ‘picture of interests and 
inferred motivation that may not always 
be most conducive to the level or type 
of professionalism desired by dental 
school teachers and administrators. If 
the practice of dentistry demands no 
more than the qualities and interests 
chiefly typical of skilled technicians, 
then over a third in this sample (B1+C 
and C) seem to present an appropriate, 
somewhat nonscholarly disposition, as- 
suming their measured interests to be a 
pertinent indicator. 

The percentage of students whose 
profiles place them in Category A is not 
equally distributed across the nine dental 
schools in the sample. The relatively 
few who possess this disposition seem to 
be attending certain institutions in much 
larger numbers than they are others; in 
some of the latter institutions, there are 
almost no Category A students. From 
the standpoint of furthering teaching and 
research in dentistry, leaders in the pro- 
fession might prefer to find a consider- 
ably larger percentage in Category A 
and a very minimal group in Category C. 

These results on measured interests, 
which show no areas of great strength 
for these students as a group, support 
the earlier conjecture regarding a gen- 
eral lack of scholarly motivation. In 
fact, it would be fair to describe the pro- 
file of the dental student group as defi- 
nitely impoverished. Breadth and diver- 
sity of interests, though no doubt typical 
of numerous individuals, are in no sense 
attributes of the majority of the group. 
Minimal motivation . toward scholastic 
achievement is also confirmed by an ab- 
sence of any high scores that would indi- 
cate an aesthetic perspective. It was 
pointed out above that this latter value, 
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interest, or orientation is closely related 
to intellectualism and research inclina- 
tions. 

One other conclusion to be drawn 
from the SVIB scores relates to the very 
low pattern of scores in the physical 
science area (four separate disciplines ). 
In this realm, where the chief means of 
communication is numerical symbolism, 
the dental students present the lowest 
group of SVIB scores. To a somewhat 
lesser degree the same comments are 
pertinent to the group of social service 
scales. These also are definitely sub- 
sidiary to the somewhat higher patterns 
found on the professional (especially 
health), the technical, and the business 
occupations. The interests of the scien- 
tist and the welfare service worker are 
conspicuous by their absence. 


Comparisons among 
professional groups 


An additional frame of reference for 
considering and understanding students 
in dentistry is provided by comparisons 
with groups in other professions. Scores 
on one or more of the personality in- 
ventories employed with the dental stu- 
dents were available for medical and 
engineering students and for several 
groups studying for, or presently in, the 
ministry. These interprofessional com- 
parisons will be restricted to character- 
istics (scales) on which major differences 
among the groups were found. 

Physicians, a high-status profession in 
the public’s eye, provide a rather natural 
comparative group for dentistry. The 
scores for a large sample of medical stu- 
dents of the same year are available on 
all three measuring instruments.** 

A number of interesting, distinguishing 
differences between the two professions 
are found on all inventories, although 
scale-by-scale comparisons across all the 

* The data on medical students have been 
collected through the collaborative study with 


Dr. Helen Gee, director of research, Association 
of American Medical Colleges. 
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data make a basic similarity between the 
groups readily apparent. Beyond that 
the profile pattern across all scale meas- 
urements on each inventory is essentially 
the same. The few exceptions make for 
noteworthy differences. No considera- 
tion will be given here to the similarities 
or dissimilarities of background factors 
and the amount and type of previous 
education. 

The value orientations of dental and 
medical student groups are unlike in 
that the entering medical students are 
considerably more theoretical and place 
much less emphasis upon economic mat- 
ters and somewhat less upon religious be- 
liefs and practices. The over-all profiles 
(6 Allport-Vernon-Lindzey value scales ) 
make the first-year dental student appear 
to be definitely more pragmatic and 
utilitarian than the students in medical 
school:: The mean score on the Eco- 
nomic scale for dental students ranks 
second only to the Theoretical scale 
score. Though the latter is also highest 
for medical students, their Economic 
score ranks as one of the lowest. For 
about half of the dental schools in this 
study, scores are available for the enter- 
ing medical school students in the same 
institution (for example, the students in 
both the dental and medical schools at 
New York University). In these par- 
ticular institutions another significant 
difference appears on the Aesthetic scale, 
with the medical groups scoring consid- 
erably higher.’ The difference on the 
Religious scale is also larger than the 
difference obtained between the total 
dental and medical groups across all 
schools. 

From the standpoint of manifest needs 
(Personal Preference Schedule ) the den- 
tal students are most different from those 
in medicine in their concern for order and 
organization and in their general per- 
sistence and endurance. Though seem- 
ingly somewhat contradictory they are 
lower than the medical students on the 
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measured need to achieve; however, the 
Achievement scale measures this need 
or motivation in an intellectual and in a 
competitive sense. This is quite differ- 
ent from the implications derived from 
the high Endurance score for the den- 
tists. Another major difference between 
the groups centers in a general social 
submissiveness and deference to others 
that characterizes a great many of the 
dental group. They would be more like- 
ly to place blame upon themselves, to 
feel inferior, to seek encouragement from 
others and leadership in others. 

As far as measured interests are in- 
dicative, the most striking pattern of 
differences appears in the scores of the 
applied-technical vocations. A second 
difference is found in a group of business 
vocations. In both cases the dental group 
demonstrates more of the interests that 
typify persons successful in these areas. 
In contrast, the medical students score 
considerably higher in the professions 
having a verbal-linguistic emphasis and 
also in two scales measuring maturity of 
interest and the general level of their 
occupational interests. A point made 
earlier bears iteration in that the general 
similarity in the shape or pattern of the 
total profiles (45 occupational scales) is 
more prominent than the contrasts ob- 
served in the several major groups men- 
tioned. 

Generalizations drawn from the meas- 
ured differences between the students in 
the health professions include the fol- 
lowing: the dental students appear to be 
somewhat more conservative than those 
in medicine; they are generally more per- 
sistent and certainly as willing, if not 
more so, to strive for what they want, in 
part perhaps because of greater feelings 
of inferiority; and the pattern of values, 
attitudes, and interests presents them as 
less inclined toward scholarly activity. 

When the dental students are com- 
pared to engineering majors, a group 
which comes from rather similar socio- 
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economic backgrounds, the measured 
values fall in about the same rank order, 
with greatest emphasis given to the theo- 
retical, economic, and political orienta- 
tions. Except for the Religious scale, the 
over-all profile patterns for these two 
professional groups are very much alike. 
However, engineers, when compared to 
dentists, place somewhat more value 
upon economic matters while their scores 
on the Religious scale are significantly 
lower. The measured interests of engi- 
neers differ chiefly from those of the 
future dentists in the scores obtained for 
a group of physical science occupations 
and for the health professions, with the 
dentists lower on the first group and 
higher on the second. The engineers also 
exhibit even higher interest scores in the 
technical-vocation group, which would 
appear to be a correlate of their applied 
physical science interest. 

The third professional group, namely 
the clergy, presents the most distinct 
basis of comparison. Members of the 
clergy were included as a referent group 
to obtain some comparisons with individ- 
uals who have a social welfare orienta- 
tion and the concern for their fellow men 
generally attributed to them. Scores on 
the Study of Values were available for 
three different groups, one group already 
established in the clergy and two groups 
of Protestant seminary students. The 
mean scores for the three clerical groups 
on all six scales were not significantly 
different; thus, the scores were combined 
to provide a single referent. 

The profiles on measured values for 
people in the clergy and dental students 
were very dissimilar. Mean scores for 
the two groups were alike only on the 
Aesthetic scale, both groups being equal- 
ly low. The dental group was consider- 
ably higher on the Theoretical and Eco- 
nomic scales and. somewhat higher on 
the Political scalé. The clerical group 
was very much higher on the Religious 
scale and a good deal higher on the 
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Social. (On four of the six scales the 
difference between the groups is greater 
than one standard deviation. ) 

A lesser social concern on the part of 
these dental students, illustrated by the 
above differences in measured values, is 
supported by scores on a second inven- 
tory, the Personal Preference Schedule. 
Mean scores on the latter were obtained 
for a large group of Protestant ministers 
representing a number of denomina- 
tions.** The need structure of these 
two groups appears to be most different 
in the way others are perceived and dealt 
with, with the clergy exhibiting more 
constructive social attitudes and a greater 
willingness to be helpful and to become 
personally involved with others. Viewed 
from this standpoint of human relations 
the dental students appear to be less 
socially mature and somewhat less aware . 
of others. This difference, however, may 
in part be due to the different age levels, 
of the two groups. 

In brief, the dental students have a 
value orientation most similar to the stu- 
dents in engineering, both presenting 
patterns of scores that describe them as 
giving value to knowledge more for 
practical than for intellectual reasons. 
Of the three professional groups included 
here they are most unlike the Protestant 
clergy. Judging by mean score differ- 
ences on two personality inventories, the 
quest for knowledge, at least in a non- 
religious sense, seems to receive more 
value from the future dentists. However, 
the great emphasis given by the clergy 
to the social and religious spheres, as 
contrasted to their apparent de-emphasis 
of economic matters, may “force” down 
the actual assessment of their theoretical 
interests. At least, along with the differ- 
ence in their theoretical perspectives, 
these two groups differ most in the pres- 


* The Personal Preference Schedule scores 
for a group of Protestant clergy were furnished 
by Dr. Clarence Mahler, Chico State College, 
Chico, Calif. 











ence or lack of a social orientation and 
in the place given to utilitarian, economic 
interests. 

Without presenting or discussing the 
specific scale comparisons, it will help to 
complete the picture on type and degree 
of motivation to state that the measured 
characteristics of dental students are 
very different from those of the average 
undergraduate students attending some 
of the selective liberal arts colleges in 
America and from many students of 
approximately the same level of ability 
(as the average dental student) major- 
ing in physics, mathematics, and the hu- 
manities. The identifying criteria of 
general intellectual activity, creative be- 
havior, and genuine research interests, 
as observed in capable students in nu- 
merous subject areas, are not present in 
the “typical” first-year dental student. 


Implications and conclusions 


One of the three questions guiding the 
analyses and interpretation of the data 
presented on dental students was a query 
about the implications for scholastic 
achievement and for meeting a need for 
research scientists—presumably as much 
in demand in dentistry as in most other 
areas in the present age. In a sense, this 
question has perhaps unduly biased the 
presentation throughout the paper. Cer- 
tainly a partial answer, based on infer- 
ences from the available data, has been 
written in at several points in the paper. 

The author is embarrassingly unac- 
quainted with the status of, and modern 
developments in, dental research. How- 
ever, if the graduates from dentistry over 
the years are at all typified by the meas- 
ured characteristics of the NDI sample 
presented here, then it seems fair to 
conjecture that research in this one 
health profession probably leaves much 
to be desired. Even on the basis of the 
limited knowledge the social scientist 
and educator have about motivation, 
learning, and change in behavior, it 
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would be fairly conservative to state that 
the very best predental and dental educa- 
tion could not make provocative teachers 
and contributive researchers out of the 
vast majority of these entrants in dental 
schools across the nation. The ulterior 
motivation of upward mobility and the 
anticipated material advantages at a 
higher economic level (motivation evi- 
denced by a number of the measured 
psychological characteristics) are not 
likely to lead to experimentation and risk- 
taking in the realm of the unknown. The 
achievement motivation, certainly pres- 
ent in these men, together with a need 
to persist and endure the transition from 
lower economic strata to professional 
status, is utilitarian and practical. The 
basic motivation for the majority is not 
centered in a need for independence, in 
social service, nor in the attainment of 
knowledge—certainly not in a quest for 
new knowledge—and not in mere finan- 
cial remuneration. A most general con- 
clusion, to be read from the data ob- 
tained from all three inventories, is that 
the motivation is one of advancement, 
advancement in a socially upward direc- 
tion to a perceived better way of life. 

Good practitioners and technical spe- 
cialists can readily be educated and 
trained, as is undoubtedly the case, from 
the student clientele as pictured here. 
But from the standpoint of the potential- 
ities for research, some dental schools, if 
not all, will need to change their recruit- 
ment and selection procedures in order 
to enroll a more scholarly student body. 
(There was some evidence in these data 
to indicate that a few schools presently 
select a somewhat different group of 
students from the standpoint of moti- 
vation and attitudes.) However, chang- 
ing the student body composition is 
much more easily suggested than accom- 
plished. The majority of frontier-re- 
search personnel perhaps must be sought 
from other scientific disciplines, and it 
might well be that teachers in essential 
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areas are, and must continue to be  porarily. It is conceivable that more in- 
drawn from outside the ranks of dental stitutions could open their doors or re- 
education. cruit students with an orientation and 

Assessment of personality character- motivation quite different from the typ- 
istics is most likely superfluous in mak- ical dental students described above. 
ing many dental school faculty aware of The theoretical-aesthetic personality (the 
the rather restricted motivation of their Category A type, as determined by the 
students, especially regarding the ab- SVIB profiling method) with a specific 
sence of sincere intellectual interests and interest in the biological sciences will 
research inclinations for all but a minor- seldom be found in present-day dental 
ity. Undoubtedly, some dental institu- education, but such individuals may 
tions are presently educating students possibly be attracted to a challenging 
specifically for research and teaching, future in research on countless problems 


individuals who have no intentions of pertinent to improved dental care and 
becoming practicing dentists, even tem- preventive dentistry. 


CN 


Tue stupent 1s of primary concern to every college and university, not only 
because he is the focus of the educational program, but also because the role 
he plays in society after he leaves college helps to create the image that the 
public has of the institution. The more that is known about students—their 
characteristics, their experiences, their successes and failures, both in and after 
college—the better can an institution formulate and evaluate its policies, pro- 
grams, and procedures. 

The nature of a student body is determined by a combination of many 
characteristics—age, sex, geographical origin, family background, rank in class, 
performance on standardized achievement or aptitude tests, and also other 
data (less frequently available) derived from personality inventories and from 
intensive studies of individual students. These data provide a basis for 
understanding the intellectual and personal characteristics of the students. Is 
the intellectual ability of the student body narrow in range, or is its intellectual 
competence widely spread? Is the group culturally homogeneous, or are there 
in it various ethnic and cultural subgroups? What personality traits revealed 
through inventories and interviews are positively or negatively related to suc- 
cess in college? What types of educational experience are most valuable for 
particular groups of students? 

Studies of student characteristics that are conducted over a period of years 
will also help to identify chahges that occur within the student body—changes 
that may have important implications for the organization of the educational 
program and for the methods of teaching—‘“Areas of Insitutional Research,” 
in Research Designed To Improve Institutions of Higher Learning, by A. J. 
Brumbaugh, published by the American Council on Education, May 1960. 
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FTER THIRTEEN years of independ- 
ence, Pakistan today is confronted 
with national problems that are as exten- 
sive as those of any unit of the British 
Commonwealth. The illiteracy rate of 
her 80 million people is approximately 
85 percent; several hundred thousand 
refugees from India have still to be re- 
settled; overcrowding in her growing 
cities shows no sign of cessation; and the 
national poverty is such that half the 
population is subsisting on a rupee (less 
than twenty cents) a day. Health and 
welfare conditions are extremely critical, 
and the infant mortality rate is so high 
that large families are almost necessary 
to ensure that some of their members 
will live to maturity. 

A decade of internal political instabil- 
ity, prior to the declaration of martial 
law in October 1958, resulted in a lack 
of long-term plans for national recon- 
struction. Educational reforms, while 
admitted to be essential, suffered from 
greater priority necessarily given to in- 
dustry and agriculture in a fight for eco- 
nomic survival. The result is that in 1960 


Pakistan’s educational system is. still 
beset by obstacles of national finance, 
illiteracy, human wastage, and over- 


crowding to an extent that must be seen 
to be believed. 

Historically, the educational system of 
the Indian subcontinent can be traced to 
the early decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when various British administra- 
tors laid the foundations for a new West- 
ern system of pedagogy. The British 
program was literary and rhetorical in 
character, and designed mainly for the 
purpose of training the minority of Indi- 
ans who could be useful to the British 
raj as government clerks and civil serv- 
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ants. It was alien to India in content 
and character, and unrelated to the needs 
of the people. Since 1947 and independ- 
ence, the disparity between educational 
curricula and national needs has become 
increasingly apparent: Pakistan, even 
more than India, is desperately short of 
technicians, engineers, and trained agri- 
culturalists, but she lacks the facilities 
and the funds to educate them. The edu- 
cational system superimposed on her over 
a century ago is not one, as currently or- 
ganized, that can be instrumental in al- 
leviating the pressing problems of eco- 
nomic and social welfare that threaten 
her continued existence as a free nation. 

In 1947 the new government estab- 
lished various boards and commissions 
to make educational plans on a nation- 
wide scale. Education became a re- 
sponsibility of the different provinces, 
with local administration in the hands of 
village and town boards. Mr. Jinnah, 
“father of the nation,” urged that its 
educational program be suited to the 
genius of its people, consonant with its 
history and culture, and take into con- 
sideration the changes that have recently 
occurred in the world. His plea was 
unheeded, and after his death in 1948 no 
leader of comparable stature arose to 
take his place. In consequence, there 
followed a decade of national drifting 
under a succession of unstable govern- 
ments that were widely known to be 
corrupt and indifferent to the nation’s 
problems. 

There was also a widespread lack of 
consensus in Pakistan on what the aims 
of education should be, this being part 
of a more deep-rooted controversy over 
the social function of Islam in Pakistani 
culture. Several Pakistani intellectuals 
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have told the writer that the basic issue 
confronting their country today concerns 
the future role of Islam. Should there be 
a return to the Koran and the Islamic 
glories of the fourteenth century? Can 
Pakistan remain true to Koranic precepts 
and still enjoy the advantages of a 
modern secular state? If so, should her 
academic system be primarily religious 
or secular? 

There is still no agreement on these 
issues, and, in consequence, two types 
of school exist. There is the secular- 
oriented English school with a purely 
academic curriculum, and there is the 
madrassah, an institution found mainly 
in the villages (85 percent of Pakistan’s 
population is rural) where mosque offi- 
cials instruct children in Koranic teach- 
ings and the precepts of Islamic proph- 
ets, sometimes combined with secular 
subjects. 

Elementary education is begun by the 
child of age four or five, and lasts for 
five years, followed by a “Middle Eng- 
lish” school in which English is taught. 
Secondary schooling, for those who reach 
this stage, ends at the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, and is followed by two years in 
an “intermediate college.” The student 
may then be admitted to a university for 
a three-year honors course, or may spend 
two more years in the college to receive 
a B.A. “pass” degree. 

Most recent committees on education 
have recommended a five-year elemen- 
tary course, followed by six years of 
secondary education; there is also a de- 
sire to extend the primary course, when 
finances permit, to seven or eight years, 
to meet the needs of the vast majority of 
young people who will not go on to 
higher learning. But Pakistani educators 
admit that such reforms cannot be put 
into effect for several years. 

The majority of elementary schools 
are five-year schools in name only, for 
one of Pakistan’s biggest educational 
problems concerns the thousands of 
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children who drop out of school every 
year. It has been officially estimated 
that two-thirds of the children of ele- 
mentary school age are not in school, 
which accounts to a high degree for the 
extensive illiteracy in the country. Of 
the children who do attend school, a 
sizable proportion leave after one or 
two years of instruction. There is no 
compulsion to continue attendance, and 
the result is wastage occurring at every 
stage of the educational process. Out of 
one thousand children entering elemen- 
tary schools, only eighty to one hundred 
remain to pass their secondary school 
matriculation test. The remaining 90 
percent have dropped out of school. 
Only 1 percent of students enter a col- 
lege, and less than half of those receive 
a degree. Characteristically for a Mus- 
lim country, the proportion of girls in 
school is less than 10 percent. Examina- 
tion failures are, by American or Euro- 
pean criteria, abnormally high in both 
Pakistan and India, despite the fact that 
academic standards are quite low. In 
East Pakistan, less than half the second- 
ary school candidates in recent years 
have passed their matriculation examina- 
tions. In some districts, the proportion 
is as low as 5 percent. The same situa- 
tion obtains in university examinations, 
where wide variations are related in part 


= “to tiié differences among the colleges that 


the students have previously attended. 
There are several reasons for this 
high percentage of examination failures. 
There is great competition to enter the 
schools, and at an early age children are 
made aware of the highly competitive 
character of Pakistani education. The 
schools are excessively overcrowded, and 
only a small minority of students have 
the opportunity of admission. Once in 
school, they have to contend with lan- 
guage problems. English is compulsory 
from the Middle School to degree level, 
and over 75 percent of the books in Paki- 
stani libraries are in English. But text- 
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books are in desperately short supply, 
and in the meantime the child has to 
learn his native Urdu (in West Pakistan) 
or Bengali (in East Pakistan), in addi- 
tion to Arabic (to study the Koran) and 
English. In consequence, he may grow 
up not being able to speak or write any 
one medium with competent acquaint- 
ance. 

His teachers have also been the vic- 
tims of mediocre school preparation, and 
their deficiencies of training are reflected 
in the instruction imparted, though many 
of them make valiant efforts at self- 
improvement by home study. Thousands 
of Pakistani schoolteachers may have 
high school diplomas but no further 
formal training. 

School equipment for children may 
comprise little slates on which they learn 
to write and one or two primers for 
reading. The “school” in a city (Karachi, 
Dacca, or Lahore) is probably a dilapi- 
dated and poorly ventilated building. 
The village school may consist of a hut 
or shed with a dirt floor and tin roof. 
The teacher's economic status is ex- 
tremely low. Many teachers are drawn 
from the ranks of those who have failed 
in or could not gain entrance to other 
occupations. In colleges and univer- 
sities, many younger lecturers (particu- 
larly in nongovernment colleges, where 
salaries are lowest) regard teaching 
merely as a steppingstone to a more 
lucrative type of work. 

In the North-West Frontier Province, 
for example, an elementary schoolteacher 
receives a monthly salary of 50 to 100 
rupees ($10 to $20). A secondary 
schoolteacher may receive the equivalent 
of $15 to $70 per month, depending on 
his training and length of service. Con- 
ditions vary among provinces: East Paki- 
stan in i highest percentage of un- 
trained teachers and the lowest salaries, 
but in the entire country academic 
salaries are pitiably low. It should be 
noted that the bizarre geographic sepa- 
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ration of the nation into two wings, 
divided by over a thousand miles of 
Indian territory, has complicated all of 
Pakistan’s problems, including those of 
education. 

Recent committees have recommended 
that each secondary schoolteacher should 
have a degree and a teaching diploma, 
but this ideal condition is far from being 
realized. 

The significance attached to examina- 
tions is such that the secondary school 
pupil is placed under great pressure to 
excel and to pass all his tests. Even in 
universities, the practical goal of learn- 
ing degenerates into that of merely pass- 
ing examinations, and the emphasis is 
laid on memorization, rote learning, and 
“cramming,” to the detriment of critical 
reflection or interest in the content of 
learning for its own sake. The secondary 
school curriculum is governed mainly 
by the provincially organized tests that 
serve as the bases for college and uni- 
versity entrance. In actuality, Pakistani 
secondary schooling is not a “prepara- 
tory” stage, since very few matriculants 
(only about 8 percent) enter college, 
and the remaining 92 percent have to 
conform to the demands of a system de- 
signed for a minority. The curriculum 
thus tends, as Pakistani educators are 
quick to admit, to be too textbook- 
centered, stereotyped, and rigidly uni- 
form, with little regard for the individual 
aptitude of the pupil. 

A unilateral course of study deter- 
mined for the most part by the require- 
ments of university entrance combines 
with a rigid timetable and detailed 
syllabus to make it impossible for the 
enterprising teacher to adopt new and 
imaginative methods of instruction. Offi- 
cials admit that there has been a deteri- 
oration in the quality of teaching since 
partition in 1947, for which both low 
salaries and poor conditions of service 
can be mainly blamed. Another factor 
has been the exodus of Hindu teachers 
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to India since independence. This group 
comprised some of the most cultured and 
highly trained teachers in the country, 


and their departure eatailed a loss from— 


which Pakistan has not yet recovered. 

The education the Pakistani child re- 
ceives, particularly in the villages, is not 
supplemented or supported by his home 
experience. Most Muslim parents are 
too poor to buy books for their children 
in a land where for the majority of per- 
sons life is a constant struggle for mere 
subsistence. Nor is the educational sys- 
tem adapted to the peculiar needs of 
rural Pakistan: there is no planned 
scheme for providing a training suited 
to the real needs of the agricultural 
population of the villages. Government 
commissions have drawn up idealistic 
programs for relating instruction more 
closely to agriculture and rural life, but 
they have as yet not been implemented, 
owing to lack of facilities, funds, and 
trained personnel. 

When the Pakistani child leaves school 
as a matriculant of fifteen or sixteen, 
his education has not prepared him for 
any specific type of work except clerical 
office duties. There is keen competi- 
tion for the few white-collar posts avail- 
able, for which university graduates also 
are contending in spite of the low begin- 
ning wage of perhaps $30 or $40 a 
month. But job status exists only in such 
genteel “mental” tasks. Western educa- 
tors visiting Pakistan have urged stu- 
dents to take up some form of manual 
labor, and there have been indigenous 
demands for vocational education, but 
the long-standing prejudice in the sub- 
continent against “menial” work dies 
hard, with the result that there may be 
twenty or more applicants for any office 
vacancy, and even sharper competition 
for the occupational mecca of the civil 
service. 

Although Pakistan is a highly status- 
conscious society, some parents, para- 
doxically, do not recognize the value of 
education for their offspring and take 
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them out of school, if they have attended 
at all, at an early age. Unesco commis- 
sions have reported that the rate of illit- 
eracy in the country can be reduced only 
through long-term measures to increase 
the number of elementary schools, to 
provide better teacher-training schemes, 
and to convince parents of the practical 
gains that may accrue to their children 
from school attendance. 

Numerous private primary and second- 
ary schools have been established, but in 
many cases their scholastic standards are 
of dubious quality. These schools are 
not regarded as the answer to Pakistan’s 
educational problems, and although the 
tuition fees are very low (often less than 
a dollar per month), they are prohibitive 
to many parents. Some of these private 
academies are commercial, profit-making 
ventures operated by headmasters, who 
may or may not be academically quali- 
fied. Such academies tend to degen- 
erate into “cramming institutions” for 


matriculation examinations, and empha- 
size a large number of exam successes, 
which serve to enhance the reputation of 
the school and hence to increase its 


income from fees. At the end of 1958, 
an extensive case of fraud unearthed by 
police in East Pakistan led to the arrest 
of several persons on the alleged charge 
of having possessed and issued for sale 
forged high school graduation certificates 
and intermediate college degree certifi- 
cates to many unsuccessful candidates, 
on the strength of which some of them 
were admitted to various colleges. 

It is easy for Westerners to judge too 
harshly a fraudulent situation in Oriental 
education, but this condition has to be 
viewed in light of the extreme poverty 
of the country and the competition that 
places a premium on formal schooling as 
a means to personal economic survival. 
It also reveals the basic weakness of an 
educational system that lays undue em- 
phasis upon the gaining of diplomas and 
certificates. It might be validly claimed 
that Westerners are not justified in any 






































condemnation of such a system, in view 
of the recently publicized “degree fac- 
tories” and “diploma mills” in America, 
the American student’s emphasis on high 
grades, and the cheating that sometimes 
occurs in college tests. 

Despite the bleak picture that can be 
painted of Pakistan’s educational handi- 
caps, there are several grounds for hope. 
In the first place, her problems of edu- 
cation are simply a reflection of larger 
national problems of finance, low family 
income, welfare distress, and the lack of 
competent leadership and trained tech- 
nical personnel, which is found in most 
undeveloped countries. Pakistan since 
1947 has had to live her independent 
life with literally nothing but the will of 
her Muslim population to survive. That 
she has been able to do so in the face of 
immense burdens of economic poverty 
and political instability speaks well for 
her powers of endurance. A less hardy 
people would never have survived. 

In the meantime, the new martial law 
administration of Field Marshal Ayub 
Khan has made a positive attempt to 
tackle the intertwined problems of agri- 
cultural reconstruction, industrial devel- 
opment, foreign exchange, health and 
welfare, and tension with India that have 
plagued the country for more than a 
dozen years. As long as these larger 
problems existed, it would have been 
unrealistic to look for any radically prom- 
ising developments in education. But 
as Pakistan’s economic condition im- 
proves, more funds will be made avail- 
able for academic purposes. The new 
regime has shown a greater interest than 
any of its predecessors in national educa- 
tional needs, and several reform bodies 
have been set up to inquire into the 
total problem. One of the targets of 
Pakistan’s new Five-Year Plan, which 
goes into effect July 1, 1960, is the pro- 
vision of elementary school education 
for all children of school age, and the 
establishment of six universities, in addi- 
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tion to the six that already exist. The 
government has also established an Is- 
lamic Research Institute, with the pur- 
pose of enhancing traditional Muslim 
values and of bringing Islamic concepts 
into harmony with the changed condi- 
tions of the midcentury. 

The nation has benefited from post- 
war academic exchanges under Fulbright 
and U.N. auspices, and young Pakistanis 
are currently studying in several United 
Kingdom and Commonwealth univer- 
sities and in America. Serious attempts 
are being made by dedicated officials, 
teachers, and social workers to cope with 
the all-pervading illiteracy and to en- 
hance the best interests of children and 
youth. New schools have been built 
since 1947, and various international 
organizations have made impressive gifts 
of textbooks. Despite the national pov- 
erty, Communist influence on school 
committees and boards has been negligi- 
ble. Before martial law, a small number 
of Communists among university stu- 
dents exerted an influence out of propor- 
tion to their size, but their activities have 
now been outlawed. 

It is unfair to compare Pakistan’s ed- 
ucational achievements with those of 
America or of the more prosperous Euro- 
pean countries. A comparison with 
United States education thirteen years 
after the Declaration of Independence 
might be more logical. In the light of 
the vast problems inherited at partition 
in 1947, there has been real and appreci- 
able progress in attempts to improve the 
school facilities available and to extend 
their benefits to more and more children. 
The nation patently is confronted by a 
huge task in eliminating its illiteracy, in 
furnishing substantial secondary school 
preparation, and in building up technical 
training facilities for the demands of 
industry and scientific agriculture. But 
its new leaders are aware of these needs, 
and in the next decade even greater 
progress in Pakistan can be expected. 











College Attendance of High-Ability 
High School Seniors 


D. C. ANDREW anp. FRANCIS STROUP 


T HERE HAS been considerable concern 
expressed regarding the waste of hu- 
man talent. Educational programs for 
superior students have received consider- 
able emphasis during the past months, 
and almost every journal and newspaper 
we read points out the need for proper 
utilization of this potential manpower. 
Numerous studies have revealed that 
many of our potentially superior students 
fail to develop their capabilities and do 
not avail themselves of the opportunities 
that a college education affords. Thus, it 
becomes important to attempt to identify 
those factors that seem to be related to 
whether a high-ability high school senior 
does or does not go to college. If such 
factors can be identified, they will pro- 
vide a basis for determining appropriate 
action. 

The writers have reviewed the plans 
of high school seniors and the extent to 
which they follow their plans.' It is 
the purpose of this study to analyze the 
extent to which high-ability high school 
seniors in Arkansas go to college and to 
identify factors that are associated with 
the college attendance of this group.’ 


‘Andrew and Stroup, “Plans of Arkansas 
High School Seniors,” to be published in Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Journal; “Extent High 
School Seniors Follow Plans To Attend College” 
(MS in preparation). 

*This is part of a larger study of factors 
related to educational discontinuance of high 
school graduates. The complete report was 
performed pursuant to a contract with the 
United States Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The com- 
plete report is entitled Barriers to College 
Attendance (Texarkana, Ark.: Southwest Print- 
ers & Publishers, 1959). 


Source of data 


In the spring of 1957 a ten-page ques- 
tionnaire was sent to 15,248 Arkansas 
high school seniors. Over 12,000 ques- 
tionnaires were returned, and these pro- 
vided data for the study. To determine 
the group of high-ability seniors, the re- 
sults of the state-wide testing program 
were used. One of the standardized 
tests administered in this program was 
the American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination. Students scor- 
ing at or above the 67th percentile, na- 
tional norm, were selected for this study. 
The number of students in this group 
was 1,422. 

The data gathered for this group of 
higher-ability seniors by means of the 
questionnaire were then analyzed in an 
attempt to determine what factors were 
related to college attendance. Because 
of the multitudinous number of vari- 
ables involved in the ten-page question- 
naire, only those factors that appear to 
be related to college attendance of high- 
ability students will be reviewed in this 
report. The reader should remember 
that not every factor studied by the 
writers was related to college attendance. 


Findings 


Of the 1,422 students classified as high- 
ability seniors, 795 (55.91 percent) went 
to college. This means that only a little 
over one-half of the top talent that grad- 
uated from Arkansas high schools in 1957 
went to college the following year. This 
represents a tremendous loss to the state 
and to the industries of the state in 
particular. 
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For purpose of analysis, the factors 
related to college attendance will be 
presented in three categories: namely, 
home, economic condition, and school. 
Once again, the reader is reminded that 


the writers are presenting only those fac- 
tors that seem to be related to college 
attendance of students with comparable 
abilities. 


Home and family factors 


Respondents who had both parents living were asked to indicate 
whether their parents were living together or apart. Their replies are 
tabulated as follows: 


Dip Not Go WENT TO 
To COLLEGE COLLEGE 

Parents Live ee . a 
No J 





Together 
Apart 


When the seniors were asked to indicate with whom they lived, asso- 
ciation with two parents again showed itself as an identifiable factor 
related to college attendance. 


Live Wits 


No. 0 


Dip Not Go 
To COLLEGE 


WENT To 
COLLEGE 





Father only 
Mother only 
Both parents 
Husband or wife 
Other relatives 
In an institution 


17 
70 
494 
16 
17 


The relationship between marital status and going to college is un- 
mistakable. This can be noted in the following data: 


MARITAL STATUS 


Single 
Engaged. 
Married 


Dip Not Go 
TO COLLEGE 


WENT TO 
COLLEGE 
No % No % 


53 88.34 784 99.37 
50 7.99 4 51 
23 3.67 1 12 


5 
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An investigation to learn how many people lived in the home of each 
respondent revealed that seniors who did not go to college tended to 
come from larger families. 





Dip Not Go WENT TO 





NUMBER To COLLEGE COLLEGE 
Livinc tn HoMeE _ 
No. % No. % 
SONNE, .occkicccscdsccccs ae (eeeee 251 32.14 
Exactly 4....... ; 179 28.96 268 34.31 
eee 272 44.02 262 33.55 


The number of books in the home is related to college attendance. 
This is revealed in the following information: 





Dip Not Go WENT TO 














NuMBER oF Books To COLLEGE COLLEGE 

In Home —— —_—— - 

No. % No. % 
0-9. . ; : 44 7.21 12 1.54 
10-24..... +e osetia ee cae 70 = 9.01 
25-89... 20 143 23.44 120 15.45 
50-99...... 116 19.02 186 23.94 
100 and over...... isos 188 30.82 389 50.06 


The presence of magazines in the home and parent participation in 
community organizations showed a relationship to college attendance 
of higher-ability seniors. 


Dip Not Go WeEnNT To 


FACTOR To CoLtece COLLEGE 


No. of magazine subscriptions per 


person... , 2.64 3.27 
No. of community organization mem- 
berships per person 1.49 2.34 


One should not jump to the conclusion that improvement can be 
made in intelligence and the probability of a student’s attending college 
by enlisting parents to join more clubs or to subscribe to more books 
and magazines. These factors may well be by-products of other cultural 
and economic influences in the home. Thus, it seems pertinent to look 


at the educational background and attitudes of other members of the 
student's family. 
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The amount of education received by the father and mother has a 
definite relationship to the college attendance of the high-ability senior. 
This is revealed in the following information: 


FATHER MOTHER 


Dip Not Go WENT To Dip Not Go WENT To 
AMOUNT OF EDUCATION To COLLEGE COLLEGE To COLLEGE COLLEGE 


No % No % No % No. % 


Completed eighth grade. 
Completed high school . 
Had some college work 
Graduated from college 





The education of older brothers and sisters also seemed to indicate 
that educational practices followed family patterns. The following 
information indicates the strong tendency of high-ability seniors to 
follow educational patterns similar to those followed by older brothers 
and sisters. 


OLDER BROTHER OLDER SISTER 
Dip Not Go WENT To Dip Not Go WENT To 
AMOUNT OF EDUCATION To COLLEGE COLLEGE To COLLEGE CoLLece 


No. % No. % No. % No. % 


Some high school work 44 17.67 23 46 15.77 19 
High school graduate 85 36.64 42 120 49.79 59 
Some college work 31 36 19 25 10.37 49 
Now in college 35 09 61 23 «9.54 52 


Js 


College graduate 27 64 69 22 9.13 31 


The respondent’s appraisal of his family’s attitude toward college 
attendance also appeared to influence his action regarding college at- 
tendance. This is noted in the following tabulation: 


Dip Not Go WENT TO 
TO COLLEGE COLLEGE 
FAMILY ATTITUDE - 
No. % No ‘ 


Insists I go 

Wants me to go 

Is indifferent 

Doesn't want me to go 
Won't allow me to go 
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Economic factors 


Several factors that might be related to economic wealth, such as 
number of books in the home, membership in community organizations, 
and so forth, have already been given. Questions designed to provide 
a greater knowledge of the economic status of the families of seniors 
were asked. 

The following data indicate that there is a relationship between the 
occupation of the father and college attendance. 


Dip Not Go WENT TO 








To COLLEGE COLLEGE 
OccCUPATION OF FATHER ———_—_--——_—— ~- ———-~— 
No. % No. % 
x re ae Re 108 14.42 
Owns or manages business..... 107 18.54 207 27.64 
Office work... ... : 40 6.93 69 9.21 
PE ice cos ere 25 4.33 74 9.88 
Owns or manages farm 92 15.94 77 (10.28 
Skilled tradesman... . : 141 24.44 132 17.62 
Factory worker. 115 19.93 63 8.41 
UE on as sere i 16 2.77 19 2.54 








Responses given by high-ability seniors regarding certain living con- 
ditions proved interesting and showed the following relationship to 
college attendance: 





Dip Not Go WENT TO 

To COLLEGE COLLEGE 
Home Factor CO 

No. % No. % 
Central heating... 267 42.58 489 61.51 
Running water....... 538 85.81 748 94.09 

Both hot and cold running 

ee ; . 488 77.83 710 89.31 
Telephone. . 6 419 66.83 684 86.06 
Television... .. 486 77.51 692 87.07 


Another index of economic status in mid-twentieth-century America 
is automobile ownership. A positive relationship was found between 
college attendance and the number of cars owned and recency of car 
models. It was also noted that families of seniors who went to college 
tended to own the high-priced cars. 

The seniors were asked to report the amount of family income in 
descriptive terms. One can see from the following data the relationship 
between income and college attendance. 
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Dip Not Go To 


COLLEGE WENT TO COLLEGE 
DESCRIPTION OF Famity INCOME , 


No. % No. % 


Have difficulty making ends meet....... 48 33 
Have difficulty getting necessities 31 17 
Have all necessities but not many luxuries. 

Comfortable but not well-to-do... .. 

Wealthy. . 


School factors 


Often it is somewhat difficult to change or alter factors centered 
around family and economic conditions. However, educators are con- 
tinually looking for methods of improving their school systems and 
their educational programs. Thus, it seemed desirable to make a 
thorough analysis of relationships between school experiences and 
college attendance of high-ability seniors. 

The relationship between the high school curriculum followed and 
college attendance can be seen in the following data. 


Dip Not Go WENT To 
Hicu Scnoot CuRRICULUM To COLLEGE COLLEGE 
FOLLOWED 


% 





Commercial. . 
Agriculture. . ; 
Shop, technical... . 
College preparatory . 
General. . 

Other 





To determine why a student chose a certain curriculum, the seniors 
were asked to check the most “important reason” for selecting the high 
school curriculum they had followed. The results are as follows: 


Dip Not Go WENT To 
REASON FOR SELECTING To COLLEGE COLLEGE 
Hicu ScnHoot CurRicuLum ——_—_—_—__———_— _—— = 


No. % No. % 


Only one offered. . : 62 SS 7. 
Teacher's advice. 7 + 

Counselor's advice... . 26 as 5. 
Parent's advice. . 23 30.3. 
Required by school. 50 48 6. 
Made best grades. .... 15 a 3. 
Fitted vocational plans. . 456 57. 
Most interesting. . 122 15. 
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About 15 percent of the upper-ability group indicated that they chose 
a high school curriculum because it was most interesting to them. A 


greater proportion, as indicated by the following data, professed real 
enjoyment of school. 


Dip Not Go 











WENT TO 

How Wet THEY To COLLEGE COLLEGE 
LikeD SCHOOL — — — — 

No. % No. % 
Really enjoy..... 155 24.88 315 32.36 
Enjoy most of time 326 52.33 ri) Wey | 
Enjoy some of time 106 17.01 69 8.76 
Rarely enjoy... a oo SS 7 .89 
Hate school. . . 15 2.41 7 .89 


One factor that may have contributed to the enjoyment the upper- 
ability seniors reported experiencing in high school is the variety of 
nonacademic activities offered by most schools. Participation in some 
of these activities was related to college attendance. 





Dip Not Go WENT TO 

ACTIVITIES To COLLEGE COLLEGE 

PARTICIPATED IN — 

No. % No. % 
Musical organizations. 256 40.83 357 44.91 
Football, basketball, track . 207 33.01 301 37.86 
Physical education classes. . 420 66.99 545 68.55 
Clubs, organizations, societies.. 489 77.99 703 88.43 
Work (outside job).. 294 46.89 372 46.79 
None...... ; 16 2.55 4 .50 
Others.... ; 51 8.13 86 10.82 





Summary 


The purpose of this study was to determine the extent to which 
high-ability high school seniors in Arkansas go to college and to investi- 
gate possible factors that are associated with college attendance. For 
the purpose of this study, high-ability seniors were identified as students 
who scored at the 67th percentile or above on the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination. 

The findings indicated several factors related to college attendance. 
For purpose of analysis, these factors were classified according to home 
and family, economic condition, and school. Examination of the re- 
sponses showed that there was a close relationship between college 
attendance by high-ability high school graduates and the education of 
parents, the education of older brother and sister, marital status of the 
seniors, and the number of magazines and books in the home. 
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When factors that indicated the economic status of the high school 
senior’s family were studied, an obvious relationship was found between 
economic status and college attendance by the senior. 

Several high school experiences showed a positive relationship with 
college attendance. The high school curriculum followed by the seniors 
showed a closer relationship to college attendance than any other school 
factor. Thus, it appears that if the high-ability high school student is 
identified early in his educational career and guided into a college- 
preparatory curriculum, he will have a much greater chance of going 
to college than if this does not occur. 


In 1956, the U.S. Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange recom- 
mended unanimously that eventually $50 million to $75 million could be spent 
effectively in the Government's educational exchange program. The fact is 
that Government will have to play a bigger part in many areas if we are to 


sustain our present international program while meeting our growing national 
needs. Educators predict that the student group that will be hit first by the 
overcrowded higher education facilities throughout the United States and 
by the long waiting lists are the foreign students. The pressure to admit 
qualified U.S. students means that applications from several thousand foreigners 
whose qualifications are in the fringe area would have to be turned down. 

Looking ahead to 1965 when U.S. college enrollment is supposed to increase 
38 percent, we must make provision now to increase housing and classroom 
facilities along with available teaching personnel to cope with 1,278,000 new 
students. Basic to such blueprints for expansion should be room for 100,000 
of these undergraduate and graduate students from foreign countries in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, where the language barrier is a particular problem 
and educational facilities in lower grades are frequently below the standards 
that they will ultimately attain, will have to be turned away. They may, in 
that case, turn to Communist universities, which already have shown a re- 
markable capacity for absorbing such students, giving them extensive language 
and undergraduate training in special programs before entering them into 
regular classes. This is but another facet of the Communist challenge to the 
institutions of the free world which demands the same attention we must give 
to countering their aid-trade offensive aimed at the free world’s economy, their 
propaganda, and their military challenge—“Address,” by Jacob K. Javits, in 
Toward a Foreign Policy for Higher Education, edited by Richard A. Hum- 
phrey, published by the American Council on Education, June 1960. 





Early Collegiate Degrees for Women* 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


OR ALMOsT three centuries of higher 

educational history in America, col- 
legiate degrees were conferred only on 
men. Higher education for women did 
not begin until the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. In fact, grave doubts 
were expressed even then of the propri- 
ety of academic degrees for women. 
Thus, Catherine Beecher, one of the 
pioneers in higher education of women, 
sister of Henry Ward Beecher, writing in 
1835, considered the “bestowment of 
college degrees on females” as of ques- 
tionable propriety. She wrote that “It 
certainly is in very bad taste, and would 
provoke needless ridicule and painful 
notoriety.” 

When, a few years later, the first 
women students of higher educational 
institutions, especially of colleges exclu- 
sively for women, were ready for gradu- 
ation, it seemed to the authorities of 
some of these institutions particularly 
inappropriate to confer “bachelor’s” de- 
grees on the young women. Hence, a 
considerable number of institutions in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century 
adopted, at the baccalaureate level, as 
appropriate feminine substitutes the des- 
ignations Mistress of Arts, Maid of Arts, 
and Sister of Arts. 

Of these newly coined degrees, the 
degree of mistress proved the most pop- 
ular and quickly extended into a num- 
ber of specialized fields whose degrees 
hence included Mistress of Art, Mistress 
of Classical Literature, Mistress of Eng- 


* Based on a part of one chapter of Aca- 
demic Degrees by Walter Crosby Eells. and 
Harold A. Haswell, giving information on more 
than 2,400 degrees used in American universi- 
ties and colleges, to be published by United 
States Office of Education in 1960. 


lish, Mistress of English Literature, Mis- 
tress of Liberal Arts, Mistress of Liberal 
Learning, Mistress of Music, Mistress of 
Philosophy, Mistress of Polite Literature, 
and Mistress of Teaching. 

Maid of Arts was not so widely used, 
but it was reported by the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education in 1879 as given by 
Waco University, Texas. Within the 
following five years it spread from Texas 
to institutions in Kentucky, Georgia, and 
South Carolina. In addition, Maid of 
English and Maid of Philosophy were 
granted, and, in the Far West, an Oregon 
institution awarded Maid of Science. 
The use of Sister of Arts, however, was 
relatively short-lived. It was reported 
only at Wheaton College, Illinois, from 
1873 to 1876. 

The origin of these distinctively femi- 
nine degrees, however, at least that of 
Mistress, far antedates first reports of 
them by the U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. It has not been possible to de- 
termine with certainty their first use, but 
Beaver College, Pennsylvania, a college 
for women established in 1853, states 
that its first two graduates in 1856 re- 
ceived the degrees of Mistress of Liberal 
Arts and Mistress of English Literature. 

In 1872 the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion reported 39 degrees conferred by 
“Institutions for the Superior Instruc- 
tion of Women”: Mistress of English 
Literature, 15; Mistress of Arts, 13; Mis- 
tress of Liberal Arts, 7; Mistress of Music, 
3; and Mistress of Philosophy, 1. That 
the Mistress degree plan was not uni- 
versal, however, even in colleges for 
women, is shown by the fact that the 
same report states that 12 bachelor’s 
degrees were conferred by other colleges 
for women. 
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By 1886 the number of recipients of 
these degrees had so increased that the 
Mistress of Arts was given to 180 gradu- 
ates of 26 institutions, the Mistress of 
English Literature to 75 graduates of 16 
institutions, the Mistress of Music to 16 
graduates of 6 institutions, and the Mis- 
tress of Liberal Arts to 12 graduates of 
4 institutions. 

After 1886 the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion reported only the number of gradu- 
ates of colleges for women, without in- 
dicating their different degrees. It is 
probable, however, that use of the Mis- 
tress and analogous degrees declined 
during the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. But that it did not cease for at 
least another quarter century is shown 
by the fact that as late as 1924 the cata- 
logue of Burrett College, Tennessee, an- 
nounced the degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
and Bachelor of Science for young men, 
but Mistress of Arts and Mistress of Sci- 
ence for young women. Burrett closed 
its doors in 1924 or 1925. Its practice 
was unusual, if not unique, since it was 
a coeducational institution, and most of 
the mistress and similar degrees men- 
tioned above were conferred by colleges 
for women. 

Another early solution of the problem 
of an appropriate degree for women 
graduates, used by a few institutions in 
the 1870's, was that of conferring on 
women the standard bachelor’s degrees 
of B.A., B.L., B.L.A., and B.S., but re- 
porting the women receiving them not as 
bachelors but as Graduate in Arts, Grad- 
uate in Letters, Graduate in Liberal Arts, 
and Graduate in Science. 

Still another solution of the same pe- 
riod was the use of laureate degrees, 
which were free of sex implications. 
Thus, we find Laureate of Arts, Laureate 
of Letters, Laureate of English Litera- 
ture, and Laureate of Science—all con- 
ferred on women. 

Wesleyan College, chartered in 1836 
in Georgia, claims the distinction of 
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having the first graduates from a char- 
tered college for women, eleven young 
women comprising its first graduating 
class in 1840. What degree did they re- 
ceive? Fortunately, this question can 
be answered, even if not entirely satis- 
factorily, from a contemporary record, 
for the college has in its historical collec- 
tion the diploma given to Catherine 
Brewer, the first member, alphabetically, 
of that pioneer class. This diploma reads, 
in part, as follows: 

The President, as the representative of 
the Faculty of the Georgia Female College, 
gives this testimonial, that Miss Catherine 
E. Brewer, having passed through the regu- 
lar Course of Study in this Institution, 
embracing all the sciences which are usu- 
ally taught in the colleges of the United 
States, with such as appropriately belong 
to Female Education in its most ample 
range, was deemed worthy of the First 
Degree conferred by this Institution, and 
accordingly it was conferred upon her on 
the 16th of July 1840. By Testimony of 
which the signatures of the President and 
Faculty and the Seal of the College are 
hereto affixed. 

Affixed are the signatures of the presi- 
dent, George F. Pierce, and of three 
professors, of mathematics, of natural 
sciences, and of languages. The modest 
description of the scope of the curricu- 
lum is noteworthy! While this is an 
interesting document historically, it is 
disappointing in studying the subject of 
degrees, because it mentions only the 
“first degree” without any designation of 
its field. 

The catalogue of the college for 1855- 
56, the first one available in the Library 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, gives the names of all 
alumnae from 1840-55, but does not 
designate their degrees. The catalogue 
for 1865-66 gives names of alumnae to 
1860, and after that date classifies them 
as receiving “first degree” and “second 
degree.” The catalogue for 1871-72 
speaks of the “second degree in English 
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literature.” The catalogue for 1874-75 
gives the names of all previous graduates, 
listing them in each class as A.B.’s, be- 
ginning with the class of 1840, and A.M.’s 
beginning in 1860. It would appear, 
therefore, that after that date all first 
graduates were known retroactively as 
“Bachelors” of Arts. 

Oberlin College (opened 1833), the 
first coeducational institution to admit 
young women on the same basis as young 
men, graduated a class of nine men and 
three women in 184], all with the Bach- 
elor of Arts degree. 

During the twentieth century, for the 
most part, no distinction has been found 
to exist between degrees for men and for 
women, except as a matter of natural 
selection made on the basis of subject 
matter studied, and even in this respect 
there is no subject that is the exclusive 
preserve of either sex. Thus in 1957-58 
women secured 133 degrees in engineer- 
ing, 4 in forestry, and 4 in military sci- 
ence. On the other hand, in the same 
year men were awarded 54 degrees in 
nursing and 54 in home economics. 

The first professional doctor’s degree 
earned by a woman was the Doctor of 
Medicine conferred on Miss Elizabeth 
Blackwell, a native of England, in 1849 
by the Medical Institution of Geneva, 
New York, now the College of Medicine 
of Syracuse University. 

The first research doctor's degree 
earned by a woman was the Doctor of 
Philosophy conferred by Boston Univer- 
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sity in 1877 on Miss Helen Magill whose 
dissertation was “Greek Drama.” Miss 
Magill was the daughter of the second 
president of Swarthmore College. Later 
she became the wife of Andrew D. 
White, first president of Cornell Univer- 
sity and later ambassador to Germany. 
Mrs. White died in 1944 at the age of 91. 

The first degree of Doctor of Science 
earned by a woman was conferred by 
Cornell University in 1895 on Caroline 
W. Baldwin (Mrs. Charles T. Morrison ) 
whose dissertation was “A Photographic 
Study of Arc Spectra.” 

Between 1877 and 1900, 229 doctor’s 
degrees of the research type were con- 
ferred on women by 29 institutions. The 
majority of those women were doctors 
of philosophy, but there were also 17 doc- 
tors of pedagogy from New York Uni- 
versity beginning in 1891, and four doc- 
tors of science from Cornell University, 
beginning in 1895. 

Since 1870, there have been conferred 
on women 425,032 master’s degrees, or 
34 percent of the total number con- 
ferred in that period. Since 1877, doc- 
tor’s degrees of the research type have 
been earned by 19,616 women, or 12 
percent of the total number earned in 
that period. Currently the situation is 
quite similar. In 1958-59, women re- 
ceived 34 percent of the bachelor’s and 
first professional degrees, 32 percent of 
the master’s degrees, and 11 percent of 
the doctor's degrees conferred in the 
United States. 








Financial Statements of the American 
Council on Education 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
1785 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
Wasuincton 6, D.C. 


May 24, 1960 


Dr. ARTHUR S. ADAMS 

President 

American Council on Education 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Dear Dr. ADAMS: 


I am submitting herewith the financial statements for the American 
Council on Education for the year ended December 31, 1959. These 
statements are a review of the budgeted operations for the year and 
are based on the budget approved by the Council’s Executive Com- 
mittee. In general, the accounts of the Council are maintained on a 
cash basis. 

The business records for the year have been examined by our auditors, 
Main and Company, and detailed copies of their report are on file in 
the appropriate executive offices. 


Respectfully submitted, 


A= Ofc, 


Freperick P. H. Smpons 
Treasurer 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
BALANCE SHEET 


December 31, 1959 






ASSETS 
CURRENT FUNDS 
General 
Central Services Fund 
Cash. . $ 650.40 
U.S. Government securities (at cost). 20 ,000 .00 $20,650.40 
Publications Fund 
Cash. . . $ 1,236.31 
U.S. Government securities (at cost) 145,000.00 
Loan to Plant Fund 5,000.00 151,236.31 
Building Fund 
a $ 3,467.25 
U.S. Government securities (at cost) 5,000.00 8,467.25 
Reserve Funds 
Accrued leave reserve 
Cash. . $ 59.72 
U.S. Government securities (at cost) 5,000.00 5,059.72 
Depreciation reserve (equipment) 
U.S. Government securities (at cost) 7,200.00 
Other reserve funds 
CR oaks ‘ ; ; . $ 3,846.91 
U.S. Government securities (at cost). . 250,000.00 
Loan to Plant Fund... 112,620.00 
Deferred items. . 1,798.85 368,265.76 
Total general $ 560,879.44 
Restricted 
Research and service project funds 
Cash ; $ 14,606.98 
U.S. Government securities (at cost) 568 ,440.95 583 ,047 .93 
Total current funds $1,143,927 
PLANT FUND 
Land and buildings, 
Washington, D.C. 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W $472 , 397.56 


1777 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W 72,958.25 545,355.81 
Total assets $1,689, 283.18 


Financial Statements 


BALANCE SHEET—Continued 
December 31, 1959 


LIABILITIES 


CURRENT FuNDs 
General 
Central Services Fund 
Unappropriated fund balance 
Publications Fund 
Liability for unexpended 
publication advances $ 43,489.29 
Fund balance 
Appropriated $ 87,000.00 
Unappropriated 20,747.02 107,747.02 
Building Fund 
Unappropriated fund balance 


Reserve Funds 
Accrued leave reserve 
Fund balance 


Depreciation reserve (equipment) 
Fund balance 


Other reserve funds 
Fund balance... 


Total general 


Restricted 


Research and service project funds 
Accrued leave... . 
Fund balances 


Total current funds. . 


PLANT FuND 
Loans payable 
To Publications Fund. $ 5,000.00 
To other reserve funds 112,620.00 


Net investment in plant 


Total liabilities 


$ 20,650. 


151, 236.. 


8,467 


7,200 


368 , 265 


$31,390.14 
551,657.79 


$117,620.00 


427,735.81 


$ 560,879.44 


583 ,047 .93 


$1, 143,927.37 


545,355.81 


$1, 689, 283.18 
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